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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The experience of a Boston pharmacist with 
a prescription which was transmitted to him 
over the telephone should point a warning 
to pharmacists generally. The details of the 
case are given in our news columns and show the risk a phar- 
macist runs in having anything to do with a prescription sent 
to him in this way. Only in the greatest emergency and where 
there is no likelihood of the ingredients of the prescription or 
of the directions for taking it being misinterpreted, should 
a telephoned prescription be recognized. In the case under 
discussion the doctor and the druggist are sharply divided as 
to the number and strength of the powders to be dispensed, and 
it is not from any prejudice in favor of the pharmacist that 
we say the evidence thus far adduced shows him to have 
faithfully observed the physician’s instructions—but he should 
have declined to have anything whatever to do with a prescrip- 
tion dictated over the telephone. 


TELEPHONED 
PRESCRIPTIONS. 


Recent developments in the peppermint oil 
market tend to show that market literature 
is not the dull reading it is generally sup- 
posed to be. Peppermint oil, for example, 
has not been taken with any spirit of late by either dealers or 
the consuming trade, and the necessity has apparently arisen 
of circulating reports of how disastrously the crop has been 
affected by the prevalence of adverse weather conditions, 
While every fruit dealer is prepared for the yearly announce- 
ment of the failure of the Delaware peach crop, it has not 
been found necessary heretofore to influence the market for 
peppermint oil by destroying the crop in advance of its plant- 
ing. This has been evidently found necessary this year, for, as 
stated, reports putting the new production in an unfavorable 
light have been extensively circulated. How much more re- 
source is possessed by drug speculators as compared with fruit 
men! The fruit dealers have never yet made efforts to kill the 
crop of peaches 60 days in advance of the average date of 
planting! 


THE HUMORS OF 
SPECULATION. 


Since the appearance of the first of our articles 
WHo Is on inaccurate clinical thermometers dealers 
TO BLAME? from all over the country have been sending 
thermometers to the United States Bureau of 
Standards for testing. In some cases the proportion of ther- 
mometers rejected has been as high as 85 per cent., and in many 
instances the errors observed amounted to seven-tenths of a de- 
gree or even more. The results of these investigations are 
the most convincing evidence that we did not overstate the 
evil conditions existing in this department of the surgical 
instrument trade. The manufacturers seek to evade responsi- 
bility by throwing the blame for cheap and necessarily inaccu- 
rate thermometers upon physicians and. hospital authorities. 
Unfortunately, the evidence adduced indicates a woeful disre- 
gard on the part of all concerned of the need for accuracy in 
these important clinical instruments, and we cannot too strong- 
ly impress upon our readers that they cannot hope to obtain 
satisfactory instruments at the very low prices which are gen- 
erally paid for such goods by the hospitals and by many physi- 
cians and nurses. 


, 

There is no more interesting period in 
PHarMacy DurInc American history than that of the 
THE Civin War. great Civil War, and the Committee on 
Historical. Pharmacy of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association has chosen wisely in selecting that 
particular era in which to make a beginning of its historical 
studies in pharmacy. There are still living many men who 
served in the medical purveying department during that war 
and whose experience will prove of great value to those whose 
duty it may be to render similar service in future wars. Such 
of our readers as can furnish information regarding the naval 
or military history of the Civil War should communicate with 
the members of the committee, who will gladly aid in the 
preparation of notes from such data as may be furnished them, 
however disjointed such data may be. Anything that throws 
a light upon the vast problems involved in supplying the drugs, 
surgical appliances, dressings, etc., to the huge armies of the 
Civil War will prove of interest and possibly of value. Even 
an isolated incident may prove of service to the committee as 
serving to amplify or explain other incidents furnished from 
other sources. War is not infrequently accompanied by a cer- 
tain grim humor, and ancedotes illustrating the lighter side 
of the life of the army or navy pharmacist will not prove un- 

welcome. 
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Professor Chandler’s opposition to the Mann 
bill, which is reported in our news columns, 
may be explained by the fact that his train- 
ing and associations have been largely outside of the field of 
practical pharmacy. But his charge of bad faith on the part of 
the supporters of the bill is not so easy of explanation. The 
College of Pharmacy of the City of New York is, to be sure, in- 
debted to Dr. Chandler for gratuitous services as a teacher in 
the early days of the institution, but no one will deny that the 
services rendered by him in this way have been offset, in a 
measure at least, by the annual salary paid to him during the 
past thirty-five years, to say nothing of the honors which the 
college has felt privileged and proud to bestow upon him from 
time to time. We are sure that the large majority of members 
of the college will be both surprised and pained to learn that 
Dr. Chandler found it necessary in the course of his argument 
to impugn the honesty of the calling with which he has been 
associated for so many years as a teacher. The organized phar- 
macists of the country did not move for the amendment to 
the patent law provided by the Mann bill until they were con- 
vinced of the justice of the measure and the great benefits that 
would result to the American people. It is all the more re- 
grettable that Dr. Chandler took the action he did in view of 
the stand taken by that consistent champion of the retail drug 
interests, Professor Remington, of Philadelphia, who has on 
more than one occasion called attention to the rapacity and 
greed of those foreign manufacturers of medicinal chemicals 
who operate under the protection of our faulty patent laws 
and to the necessity for amending them in the interest of the 
whole people. 


REGRETTABLE. 


Dr. Osler’s Remarkable Statements. 


Seldom have a man’s casual utterances, no matter how 
sweeping, attracted such widespread attention as the recent 
presentment by Dr. William Osler, of Baltimore, of two of his 
“ fixed ideas,” as he called them—namely, that a man over forty 
years of age was comparatively useless, and that one who 
had reached the age of sixty was absolutely of no more use in 
the world’s work, if not actually detrimental to it. By implica- 
tion, Dr, Osler allowed it to be understood that in his opinion 
it would be well for sexagenarians to retire for a year’s con- 
templation, and then be put to death with chloroform. All this 
might have passed as marking the recoil of a mind long over- 
taxed by deep study and now at last bent upon relief even in 
the ridiculous. But Dr. Osler has since declared that he was 
in dead earnest, except for the matter of chloroforming old 
men, and he asserts that he will.prove the truth of his con- 
tention in a book that he has in preparation. 

Dr. Osler is reported to feel much annoyed at the comments 
that have been made on his remarkable statements. It seems 
to us, however, that. his annoyance ought to be tempered by 
the reflection that the publicity given to his remarks, unpleas- 
ant as it may be, is likely to prove an excellent advertisement 
of his forthcoming book. Moreover, if he is sincere in the 
conviction that a man’s usefulness begins to decline when he 
has reached the age of forty he must realize that the publica- 
tion of his conviction to the world will, when at last he has 
shaken off the American dust from his feet and starts to work 
with men of his own race in England, relieve him of the neces- 
sity of saying to them in so many words: “Gentlemen, you 
must not expect much of me at my time of life.” 

But if there is any occasion for Dr. Osler to feel annoyed, 
there is much more occasion for us Americans to regret that the 
last chiding of a censor who is about to leave us will probably 
be robbed of much of its force by being coupled with declara- 
tions that have given rise to such widespread incredulity. Dr. 
Osler has labored long and effectively in the field of American 
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medicine, and not the least of the services he has rendered has 
been that of good-naturedly reminding us of our shortcomings ; 
therefore it is a pity that the last occasion of his doing so— 
when he called attention anew to the oft alleged backwardness 
of the United States in scientific research—should thus be ren- 
dered comparatively ineffective. 


The Ethics and the Advertising of Proprietary Medicines. 


We publish in another column the regulations which have 
been proposed for the admission of advertisements of proprie- 
tary articles into the columns of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, and incidentally into a volume to be is- 
sued by the association under the title of “ New and Official 
Remedies.” The effect of the publication of this volume and 
the promulgation of the rules under which it is to be compiled 
will be to establish in some sort a censorship of proprietary 
remedies. This movement is a natural reaction from the tend- 
ency toward the use of proprietary medicines which has re- 
sulted in loading the shelves of the pharmacist with hundreds 
of half-empty bottles, and if the movement should tend to 
limit the introduction of proprietary remedies which have no 
other reason for existence than the cupidity of the originator 
it will not have been in vain. 

Unfortunately, however, the past history of these movements 
has been such as to lead the observer to have some doubt as 
to the lasting qualities of the present one. The most hope- 
ful feature of the case is the enlistment of the co-opera- 
tion of such men as C. Lewis Diehl, of Louisville; Samuel P. 
Sadtler, of Philadelphia; L. F. Kebler, of Washington; W. A. 
Puckner and C. S. N. Hallberg, of Chicago, men who are so 
well informed in pharmaceutical matters as to be reasonably 
safe from being imposed upon, and whose devotion to phar- 
macy is so well known as to insure a due regard on their part 
for the interest of their calling. The medical men associated 
with these gentlemen are also well and favorably known, and 
it is to be hoped that as a result of their work a halt may be 
called in the flotation of nondescript mixtures of therapeutically 
and pharmaceutically incompatible drugs which are being 
foisted upon the medical profession under high sounding names 
and with most extravagant claims. 

One of the factors in the situation which past experience 
leads ué to fear may serve to undo the work of this committee 
is the advertising interests represented in the columns of the 
Journal of the American Medical Association. In 1895 the 
Journal was instructed to accept no advertisements of prep- 
arations in which the name and quantity of each ingredient 
did not appear. These instructions were disregarded to such 
an extent that five years later, in 1900, the trustees of the 
association found it neeessary to again formulate certain rules 
regarding the admission of advertisements for the guidance of 
the editor and the advertising manager. Even after the formu- 
lation and publication of these rules they were practically disre- 
garded until last year, when, apparently under the influence of 
adverse criticisms, some effort was made to enforce them, and 
the establishment of the present council seems to have been a 
further development, under pressure, of the policy first laid 
down in 1895. 

Certain it is that if the rules outlined are rigidly applied 
there will be a number of disgruntled manufacturers of pro- 
prietary preparations who will be denied or who will them- 
selves forego the privilege of using the advertising columns of 
the Journal of the association. 


ee 

















(Written for the American Druggist.] 
DR. CHARLES RICE. 


A Legend Written by Him and Excerpts from His Letters. 


BY ADELAIDE RUDOLPH, A.M. 
T'ypdoxw aisi toAAa dibackdbuevoc, 
“T am growing old all the time learning many things.” 

This legend in Greek written by Dr. Charles Rice on one of 
his photographs ought to have been familiar to his friends long 
ago, because in its simple and unadorned directness it calls up 
so vivid and grateful a picture of his inspiring activity. 

There is a suggestion of regret in the beginning, which, pos- 
sibly, few of Dr. Rice’s friends ever suspected he could feel 
for passing time. It is only natural, however, that he should 
have had this feeling, imbued as he was from earliest youth 
with classical ideas and ideals. To the Greeks and Romans 
there was always something distasteful about age and 
wrinkles and failing physical powers. And even the Christian 
world during its nineteen hundred years of contemplation of 
the things of the spirit has produced but one poet who could 
say with genuine complacency : 

“ Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made.’ 
But Dr. Rice did not care for Browning’s poetry. The engross- 
ing daily occupations of his later life allowed no supplanting 
in his affections of his early favorites, Homer and Horace. 

If, however, this legend is slightly wistful on the start, it 
resumes almost immediately in firm and even tones the joy of 
learning as of yore. For we may translate the sentence also: 

“Tis true I’m growing old, but still I’m always learning— 
learning many things.” 

To whom of us that knew him does it not sound like a grand 
pean of victory over oncoming old age, over all life’s ills, even 
over death and the grave? For to learn as Dr. Rice did is to 
live—to begin to live eternally, as is the Christian’s hope. 


PROUD OF HIS MEMBERSHIP IN THE NEW YORK COLLEGE OF 
PHARMACY. : 

Also we dwell the more intently upon this aspect of Dr. 
Rice’s life because the thought has often come to us within 
the last few months: What joy the new affiliation of the New 
York College of Pharmacy with Columbia University would 
have afforded him! For the college was ever the dearest ob- 
ject of his fostering care. As early as 1880 (April 29) he 
wrote to a friend: 

“Am I a member of the New York College of Pharmacy? I 
have that honor, and have been one of its trustees for over ten 
years. It is one of the most pleasant associations I belong to, 
or that can be at all met with, owing to the true spirit of prog- 
ress and entire harmony which prevails among us.” 

And is it not true that Dr. Rice, ‘ always studying and learn- 
ing many things,’ was a most powerful force in the hastening 
of this present recognition of the right of pharmacy to stand 
beside medicine and law as a legitimate department of univer- 
sity training? A remark of a distinguished New York physi- 
cian, who knew him at Bellevue Hospital in the sixties, comes 
forcibly to mind (may the shades of the early apothecaries take 
no offense!) : ‘‘ Before Charles Rice’s time,” he said, “ we looked 
upon the drug clerks around the hospital .as ‘duffers.’ With 
him the whole tone of the drug department was changed. He 
raised pharmacy to the level of a science.” And so, affirms one 
of the oldest members of the Board of Trustees of the College 
of Pharmacy, “The best changes in administration and edu- 
cational methods from year to year in that institution were 
largely due to Dr. Rice’s efforts, prompted by his own rich 
scholarly attainments.” 

For these reasons it would seem peculiarly fitting that we 
give him some participation in the general gratulation. But 
how shall this be done? We cannot have him again with us 
in bodily form. Nor can we ever find him again sitting among 
the retorts and stills of his laboratory—how well does memory 
paint the scene !—with one hand and half his mind engaged in 
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directing the fires and messes of his crucibles, his head inclined 
above his desk, piled high with letters, papers and books bear- 
ing on his official duties, his other hand laid on the open page 
of a bulky copy of the Zend-Avesta, in which he sought, per- 
haps, the mystic genealogy of his chemist’s fires, whenever he 
found leisure for a moment. “No,” he said, “I do not read 
Zend easily, but I’m learning as I can.” Professor Remington 
has given us an admirable summing up of these daily scenes: 
“Work was not work to him; pleasure, as most men knew it, 
was not pleasure to him; even rest was not rest. Work was 
pleasure, and change of work was rest; and when he could not 
sleep he rose from his bed and took pleasure again in work.” 

We shall not see him thus again, nor hear his voice with 
memories of other lands still lingering in its accents; but, as 
his beloved Horace would say non omnis mortuus est—‘“he has 
not altogether ceased to live,’ even according to the ancient 
idea of living. His letters, which remain to us, we who knew 
him prize as being still instinct with the spirit of his life and 
possessed of a virtue that can heal us of all our negligences and 
of such indisposition to work as spoils the scholar. We will 
therefore offer some of these—some that give us glimpses of the 
extent of his intellectual interests. We regret, however, that 
space forbids our quoting them more at length, since extracts 
often fail to impart “ atmosphere,” as an artist might say. 


DR. RICE’S EARLY LIFE. 


In the deplorable lack of authentic material regarding his 
early life and studies, this note will, we believe, be doubly 
grateful, which has just come to light and which he wrote in 
answer to the questions, ““ How many languages do you read?” 
and ‘*‘ How many do you speak?” 

“January 2, 1892. 


“ About 12 quite fluently,’ he wrote in reply to the former 
question, “and some 6 or 8 others with the aid of the usual means 
(dictionaries, etc.). When I say, ‘ quite fluently,’ I mean without 
having recourse to the dictionary too often. I would not be 
able to read a foreign work on some special technical subject 
(carpentry, etc.) with equal fluency of course. All these terms 
‘fluent,’ etc., must be taken with allowance. I read Persian 
and Arabic with tolerable fluency, once. Now, I would have to 
turn to my dictionaries quite frequently, etc. In my 
young days I spoke, besides German [this being his native lan- 
guage] French, English, Italian and modern Greek, but the 
last two have fallen into innocuous desuetude, and French is 
following ‘them. I could, of course, talk Latin’, too, but I do not 
count this.” 


Of his knowledge of Sanskrit we have this more detailed 
account : 

August 5, 1895. 

“You do not probably realize how difficult it is at first for 
one who has learned Sanskrit by the grammars, based on the 
system of the Hindu grammariaps, to accommodate himself to 
the method introduced by Whitney. Yet I have long recognized 
the rationality and superiority of this method—indeed, I had 
many conversations with Professor Whitney himself—if for 
no other reason at least for this, that it throws overboard an 
immense mass of forms accepted by the native grammarians, 
but not quotable in the existing literature, and merely encum- 
bering the grammar or memory. When [ wrote in my previous 
letter that my knowledge of Sanskrit grammar was not what 
it had been, I meant that I was not able, as I would be in Latin, 
Greek,or some other languages, to cite from memory the complete 
rules, exceptions, etc., so as to enable me to use the language 
synthetically and at the same time extempore (‘copia ver- 
borum’ being presupposed). But I can use it or treat it ana- 
lytically—that is to say, I can construe and translate and un- 
derstand the texts bearing on subjects not too far removed from 
my sphere of knowledge.” 

But though there are many other quotations which we 
might make on his language studies, we will pass on to those 
which will doubtless be of more immediate interest to the phar- 
macist, only first stopping to quote a passage which shows how 
happily philology and the natural sciences settled down and 
fraternized in his domestic (?) arrangements: 

“October 17, 1897. 


“As you may want to consult a good work in English on 
Buddhism I herewith send you Kern’s latest, which I read with 





1 When Dr, Rice was a boy in Germany, Latin was the language of 
the classroom. 
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great interest. I have the habit of carrying such books (as fit 
in my pocket) about with me when I go some distance, to have 
something to read. This acounts for the ‘ second-hand’ look of 
the book. But it has been thoroughly sterilized, having been 
accidentally left in my office when it was tightly closed and a 
bottle of Formaldehyde solution (10 pounds of 40 per cent.) 
broke during the night.” 


In a more serious strain he once said: “I am happy when 
1 can sit down among my books and read a Latin or Greek 
classic, and I am just as happy when I turn to my microscope.” 

Work done in this spirit is always stimulating to others. 
So that the letters (of which we can give only a very few and 
mere fragments of those) in their suggestiveness of the power for 
good to humanity which resides in one’s ‘always learning and 
taking interest in many things’ have seemed, to one reader 
at least, like some recital of heroic deeds sung of old in the 
forefront of battle to rouse men’s courage. As in the old epics, 
too, the story begins in medias res. 


“____ 1880. 

“The subject Hepatica is not of a kind to draw out much 
information from any-one. You have probably given all that 
is of importance. Nevertheless I have.a few remarks to offer 
regarding some points: 1. While the term ‘ hepatica’ or ‘ he- 
paticum’ belonged formerly to two different plants, one a 
lichen and the other a flowering herb, and much confusion arose 
from this afterward, nevertheless. Hepatica triloba was used 
medicinally (up to about the end of the eighteenth century, as 
you say) for a long time back*. No mention appears to be made 
of it by any classical writer. The earliest botanists who men- 
tion it are quoted by Linné’s editor, 1 ed. of Richter, 4to Leip. 
1840.” 

CAFFEINE CITRATE NOT A TRUE SALT. 


“ December 4, 1880. 

“ Regarding Citrate of Caffeine, I just had a message from 
the chemist of , Saying that from his experience he is in- 
clined to believe that there is no such salt. In his opinion caf- 
feine acts sometimes more like a feeble acid rather than a 
base. I mention this only to show that you can do something 
here to increase our knowledge.” 


BOTANICAL REFERENCE BOOKS. 


“___ 1880. 

“T send you herewith a work, published by Prof. Ernst 
Poniropoulos of Athens (of which I gave a short review in 
New Remedies, July number, page 213), and of which I have 
translated part of a chapter, which will interest you. I send 
the book along on account of the cuts. Some of the 
words, printed with Roman letters, or taken from other lan- 
guages, are sometimes misspelled. This is, however, not un- 
common in Oriental or Levant publications, because the com- 
positers are comparatively illiterate, and proofs are badly read, 
or—the author may himself err.” 


“ August 17, 1880. 
‘or “ Besides this, I am going to give you an extract 
from the most thorough and advanced work on botany at pres- 
ent in course of publication—namely, ‘ Handbook d. Botanik.’ 
Bearbeitet u. herausgegeben von Dr. N. J. C. Miiller,” etc. 


THE PHYSICS OF PERCOLATION. 


“ August 4, 1881. 

“ Your very interesting article on the Physics of Percolation 
will undoubtedly furnish the key to the great puzzle of pre- 
cipitates in Fluid Extracts. That your argument is correct ap- 
pears evident from the adduction of experimental proofs. Be- 
sides a priori it appears the most plausible explanation. Ideas 
similar to some of those propounded by you have naturally 
occurred to others before, but they have never before been so 
lucidly and logically connected together. Particularly the idea 
of the progressive increase in solvent power of the menstruum 
in the Fl. Extract—in consequence of the separation of sub- 
stances which have intensified this power, is very instructive. 


I have no notes to make, and I saw no occasion to append any 
remark.” 


ORIGIN OF THE WORD MAYS. 


“ August 3, 1882. 
“Corn silk are (sic) the stigmas of Zea Mays L. Therefore 
it may be translated thus: Stigmata Maydis. ‘ Maydis’ is the 
genitive of Mays, which is not an original Latin word, but is 
derived from the Haitian (Haiti) word ‘ mahis.’” 


?I have not attempted to correct any of the Teutonisms of these 
letters. The wonder is that Dr. Rice was not guilty of more of them 
in his hurried and familiar letter writing.—A. R. 


PHARMACEUTICAL RECORD. 


“May 11, 1883. 

“As to a future name for the alkaloid—if it should turn 
out to be a separate alkaloid, as I expect—I would suggest 
that you construct it from the name of the plant, stylophorine, 
upon which name you can ring changes should there be other 
alkaloids in the plant.” [In a postscript.) “By the way, I 
have seen a new map work lately (if you are interested in 
geographical matters), which I consider, next to Stieler’s great 
work, the best out. It is Lett’s ‘Popular Atlas,’ contains a 
great many detail sheets (many more than Stieler), and is very 
cheap comparatively. There are two volumes of the work at 
present at Stechert’s, costing about $8.75 each. These two vol- 
umes comprise the British Empire (with dependencies) and 
Europe. I have the whole work myself, and thought I might 
do you a service by drawing your attention to it.” 


STUDIES ON SOLUBILITIES. 


“ November 7, 1883. 

“My views on solubilities were rather based on theoretical 
grounds than on much practical experience. I never made a 
systematic series of trials of solubility, and it is quite possible 
that had I had your experience, which you have gained by these 
experiments, I would probably have advised another way than 
adding the substance to the solvent until it disappears.” [In 
a postscript.] “By the way, there is one point which has 
occurred to me. Could the increase in specific gravity not have 
been due to the abstraction by the alcohol of some of the water 
of the eryst. ferrous sulphate? I am aware that authorities 
differ on this, the best holding that alcohol does not do this. 
But the increase of specific gravity is greater than could be 
accounted for by the proportion of iron present. And the weak- 
ening of the alcohol might account for its readier solvent power 
of ferrous sulphate.” 


THE USES OF CHICLE. 
* April 15, 1885. 

“The specimen you sent me is Gum Chicle or Balata, a 
sapotaceous resin, which has made quite a stir in the world. 
It is actually used by India rubber plaster manufacturers, and 
as you happened to find it useful for the same purpose you 
probably discovered its applicability for the purpose yourself. 
The article in question has long been used by confectioners as 
an ingredient in chewing gum. It is also used in the 
peculiar kind of insulator known as kerite, as it has the prop- 
erty of being almost entirely unaffected by ozone. Hence Pro- 
fessor Leeds in his experiments with ozone succeeded only when 
using kerite tubing. Do you intend to start experi- 
ments on ‘rubber plasters’? If so, I would like to be occa- 
sionally posted (confidentially only). I trust you are well. 
I am moderately so, but some how cannot get out of jobs. As 
I presume the matter will interest you, I send you to-day by 
mail for inspection a volume which is the first installment of 
an immense work published by the Government of India. It 
is only a proof copy, and I am sorry to say I need to have it 
returned to me, as I need it for reference. But you should 
know it, so that you may secure a copy. When the work comes 
out I will try and see if I can get you one, as I assist the 
editor here and there.” 

If space did not forbid I should like to quote another letter 
which shows that he did not, with all his “learning of many 
things,” neglect to study the best interests of his adopted coun- 
try and the duties of good citizenship. And he ever retained 
that most generous and lovable humility which is indeed the 
distinction of the true scholar. We shall let him conclude the 
whole matter in the dear tongue in which he first learned to 
speak : 

“ September, 12, 1896. 

“Ich habe selbst so viel von anderen gelernt, dass ich den 
Nutzen des gegenseitigen Austausches von Kenntnissen sowohl 
als auch von Meinungen durchaus begreife. Und wenn Sie hie 
und da einmal von mir lernen, so habe ich doch auch schon von 
Ihnen gelernt, und hoffe das noch ferner zu thun.” 

“TI have myself learned so much from others that I fully 
comprehend the advantages of a mutual interchange of know!l- 
edge as well as of opinions. And if you now and then learn 
from me, I have also sometimes learned from you, and hope 
still to learn.” 

CLEVELAND, Ont10, February 23, 1905. 


Radium is a product of the disintegration of uranium. So 
asserts Bertram B. Boltwood, of New Haven, Conn., who is 
recognized as an authority on the subject. The statement was 
made at a meeting of the New York Section of the American 
Chemical Society held on Friday, February 10. 
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Finding List of Articles on Scientific and Technical Pharmacy. 


Antitoxin Serums, etc.—Fortschritte der Antitoxin Serum 
und Organotherapie. Pharmazeutische Zeitung, L, 14; 1905, 
February 18, p. 144. 

Cinchona.—Uit Het Verleden en Het Heden der Kina. P. 
Van der Wielen. Pharmaceutisch Weekblad, XLII, 7; 1905, 
February 18, p. 1387. 

Citrine Ointment.—Citrine Ointment. 
Merck’s Report, XIV, 8; 1905, March, p. 80. 


Codliver Oil.—Tests for the Purity of Codliver Oil. Eustace 
H. Gane. Western Druggist, XXVII, 2; 1905, February, p. 74. 

Camphorated Oil.—Camphorated Oil. A. Boyd. Pharma- 
ceutical Journal, LXXIV, 8462; 1905, February 25, p. 266. 

-Camphor Snow.—Camphor Snow and Milk of Camphor. 
M. I. Wilbert. American Journal of Pharmacy, LXXVII, 3; 
1905, March, p. 128. 

Eye Dropper.—tThe size of the dropper as applied to eye 
drops containing alkaloids. P. N. K. Schwenk. American Jour- 
nal of Pharmacy, LXXVII, 3; 1905, March, p. 123. 

Faeces Analysis.—Nachtrag zur Elementaranalyse des men- 
sclichen Kotes. Oefie. Pharmazeutische Zentralhalle, XLVI, 
8; 1905, February 23, p. 147. 

Incompatibilities in Prescriptions.—Incompatibility in 
Theory and Practice. J. P. Gilmour. Pharmaceutical Journal, 
LXXIV, 3461; 1905, February 18, p. 227. 

Lactucarium.—Eine vergessene Arzneipflanze. G. Kieffer. 
Pharmazeutische Zeitung, L, 14; 1905, February 18, p. 143. 

Lead Ointment.—Unguentum Diachylon. Robert Kiister. 
Pharmazeutische Zeitung, L, 15; 1905, February 22, p. 158. 

Lecithin.—Zur Priifung des Lecithins. Pharmazeutische 
Post XXXVIII, 8; 1905, February 19, p. 110. 

Lime Juice.—Zur Beurteilung des Citronensaftes. Erich 
Christensen. Pharmazeutische Centralhalle, XLVII, 7; 1905, 
February 16, p. 129. 

Magnesium Citrate.—Solution of Magnesium Citrate. John 
Stuchlik. Western Druggist, XXVII, 2; 1905, February, p. 97. 

Magical Tricks.—Fire Tricks and Chemical Magic. Ellis 
Stanyon. Spatula, XI, 5; 1905, February, p. 263. 

Metallic Ferments.—Les ferments métalliques en théra- 
peutique. Albert Robin et G. Bardet. Nouveaua Remédes, 
XXI, 4; 1905, February 24, p. 73. 

Methyl! Alcohol.—Methyl Alcohol—What Is It and What 
Is It Good For? H. W. Wiley. American Journal of Phar- 
macy, LXXVII, 3; 1905, March, p. 101. 

Methyl Alcohol.—The Detection of Methyl Alcoliol in 
Liquids Containing Ethyl Alcohol. Samuel P. Sadtler. Ameri- 
can Journal of Pharmacy, LXXVII, 3; 1905, March, p. 106. 

Milk.—Sur la cryoscopie du lait. M. A. Desmouliére. 
L’lnion Pharmaceutique XLVI, 2; 1905, February, p. 52. 

Milk of Camphor.—Camphor Snow and Milk of Camphor. 
M. I. Wilbert. American Journal of Pharmacy, LXXVII, 3; 
1905, March, p. 128. 

Perfumes.—The Perfumes of the Moguls. 
Merck’s Report, XIV, 3; 1905, March, p. 77. 

Potassium Cyanide Poisoning.—L’intoxication par le 
cyanure de potassium. L’Union Pharmaceutique, XLVI, 2; 
1905, February, p. 58. 

Ricin Soap.—Ricin Soap: A Valuable Pharmaceutical, Ad- 
junct. Frederick T. Gordon. Merck’s Report, XIV, 3; 1905, 
March, p. 74. 

Taraxacum.—Taraxacum, L, D. Havenhill. 
gist XXVII, 2; 1905, February, p. 99. 

Tincture of Nux Vomica.—Sulla preparazione della tintura 
di noce vomica. Ardrea Archetti. Bollettino Chimico Farma- 
ceutico, XLIV, 3; 1905, February, p. 90. 

Toxicology.—A propos des empoisonnements par les giteaux 
4 la créme. M. P. Carles. Répertoire de pharmacie, XVII, 2; 
1905, February 10. p. 55. 


J. H. Redsecker. 


David Hooper. 
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Toxicology.—I| sublimato corrosivo impedisce la ricerca 
dell’arsenico, dell’antimonio e del fosforo sotta forma di ar- 
senamina, stibamina e fosfamina. D. Vitali. Bollettino Chimico 
Farmaceutico, XLIV, 2; 1905, January, p. 50. 

Urine Test.—Glucose-Bepalung in Urine. H. L. Visser. 
Pharmaceutisch Weekblad, XLII, 6; 1905, February 11, p. 121. 

Urine Test.—The Identification of Glucose in Abnormal 
Urine. G. H. P. Lichthardt. Merck’s Report, XIV, 3; 1905, 
March, p. 69. 





THE NEWER REMEDIES. 
Introduced Since June, 5904, 


(Continued from page 105.) 

Adrenalin Gauze.—The remarkable capillary contracting ac- 
tion of adrenalin has been utilized by the firm of Max Arnold, 
Chemnitz, who are introducing surgical bandages impregnated 
with the substance, the whole being sterilized. 


Aganin is the name given by an apothecary in Krems, Ger- 
many, to a syrup of potassium sulphoguaiacolate. 


Aqua is described as a distillation product of radium chlo- 
ride solution. 


Astmol (Dr. Elswirth’s asthma compound) is put up in the 
forms of fumigating powders and cigarettes. Marketed by 
Engel-Apotheke, Frankfort. 

Bismuth is a radioactive bismuth subnitrate obtained by 
the action of radium bromide on the first-named salt. 


Capsolin, which is recommended as a substitute for mus- 
tard papers, is said to consist of a mixture ‘of oleoresin of 
camphor, the oils of turpentine, cajuput, croton, with an oint- 
ment base, made and marketed by Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit. 


Capsules Dartois have the size of an ordinary pill and each 
capsule contains 0.05 Gm. beechwood creosote and 0.2 Gm. of 
codliver oil. 

Colalin, which is described as the active principle of bile, is 
an amorphous white powder of intensely bitter taste. It is 
said to be insoluble in the acid contents of the stomach, but 
soluble in the alkaline contents of the upper intestines. It is 
recommended in the treatment of jaundice, gal) stones, etc. 
Made and marketed by the Rufus Crowell Company, Somer- 
ville, Mass. 

Convulsin consists of a specially prepared fluid extract of 
eucalyptus mixed with syrup of vanilla, which is put up by 
E. B. Kowalewski, Berlin, and recommended in the treatment 
of coughs and diseases of the respiratory organs. 

Copper aseptol is another name for copper sulphocarbolate, 

Cotargit is a double salt of cotarnine hydrochloride and 
ferric chloride which forms ruby red crystals having a melt- 
ing point of 104 to 105 degrees C. It possesses strong hmemos- 
tatic properties and is used to check hemofrhage. Marketed 
by A. Voswinkel, Berlin. 

Creosotina represents a beechwood creosote that has been 
subjected to repeated purifying processes and combined with 
carbonic and benzoic acids. It has a pleasant aromatic odor 
and is easily borne by the stomach. It is said to possess all the 
antiseptic properties of creosote without its disadvantages. 
Manufacturers: Dompé & Adami, Milan, Italy. 


Curaril is represented to be a Stable, very active liquid prep- 
aration of curara which has been found efficacious in tetanus. 
It is a very powerful solution, and is administered hypoder- 
mically in doses of 2.4 Ce. If, after half an hour, no effect is 
obtained, the dose is repeated with an increase of 0.20 Ce. of 
the remedy (1 Ce. of which can kill 50 mice) every two or 
three hours until relief is obtained. It is marketed by the Dr. 
Heinrich Byk Chemical Works, Berlin. [It may be noted that 
doubt has been expressed regarding the real composition of 
this liquid, R. Boehm (Therap. der Gegenwart, November, 
1904) describing it as a % per cent. solution of the weak 
calebassic acid. ] 
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Curbitin chocolate, a2 new worm lozenge for children, con- 
sists of a mixture of powdered pumpkin seeds and chocolate. 


Damholid is a preparation of hemoglobin intended for the 
treatment of anemia in cattle. It comes in three forms, from 
the laboratory of Felix Wecker, jr., Rostock, Germany, viz.: 
Damholid liquid, containing 40 per cent. of pure hemoglobin ; 
Damholid I, a dark brown, granular, odorless powder, readily 
soluble in 8 parts of cold water; Dambholid II, a fine, brownish 
red powder, equally as soluble in water as the preceding. The 
remedy is given in senemia of steers in the following doses: Of 
the liquid, 25 Ce.; of Damholid I and II, 50 Ce. of a 20 to 25 
per cent. solution. 


Decempliquor is represented to be a stable decuple iron man- 
ganate solution, 1 part of which, upon dilution with 1 part of 
96 per cent. alcohol and 8 parts of water, yields a simple solu- 
tion ready for use. It is made by A. Rieche & Co., Bernburg, 
Germany. 

Digalen, the so-called soluble digitoxin of Cloétta, is now 
offered in aqueous solution containing 25 per cent. of glycerin 
and 3 Mg. of amorphous digitoxin, and put up in original vials 
of a capacity of 15 Ce., by Hoffmann, La Roche & Co., Basel. 

Digitalysatum Buerger is a standardized preparation of 
digitalis, each gramme of which contains 0.7 Mg. of crude digi- 
talin, corresponding to 1 Gm. of the fresh and 0.2 Gm. of the 
dried leaf. It is asserted to be made from selected, freshly 
sun dried digitalis leaf. The dose is 1 Gm. Manufacturer: 
John Biirger, Wernigerode, Germany. 

Digitoxin, soluble, is a white, amorphous body which is de- 
scribed by the discoverer (Cloétta) as a substance chemically 
identical with crystalline digitoxin. (See Digalen.) 

Duran is a combination of calcium carbonate and phosphate 
with egg albumen, in the form of a white powder; it is also put 
up in chocolate tablet form by the manufacturers, Ludwig, Sell 
& Co., Munich. It is said to be useful in children’s diseases, 
particularly rickets and similar ailments. 

Durana is the name given by Degen & Kuth, Diiran, Ger- 
many, to a rubber plaster, mul] and cambric plaster, prepared 
according to the process of Unna. 

Eusoma, a word compounded of the Greek prefix eu, 
meaning well, good, etc., and the suffix soma meaning the body, 
is applied by the Eusoma Pharmaceutical Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to a liquid compound of Echinacea angustifolia, Thuja 
Occidentalis and Baptisia tinctoria, which has been used suc- 
cessfully as an antiseptic dressing in the treatment of wounds 
and skin diseases. 


Herniarin, an Active Principle of Herniara Glabra. was 
obtained in a pure form by Grein (Pharmazeutische Zeitung, 
1904, page 258). The new active principle was obtained by 
mixing equal parts of the powdered. leaves and freshly precipi- 
tated lead hydrate to the consistency of a paste and then ex- 
tracting with dilute alcohol. The percolate was dark brown in 
color and had a weak, bitter taste. On shaking, it showed an 
abundant foam. On distilling the alcohol, herniarin is sep- 
arated in the form of a dirty brown sediment, which was 
washed and dried in the exsiccator. The product was then 
dissolved in absolute alcohol, filtered through charcoal, etc., 
until a white substance was obtained. MHerniarin is easily 
soluble in absolute alcohol, and not at all soluble in ether. 
When triturated with sulphuric acid the crystals turn yellow, 
later pink, and finally dark red. On boiling with water the 
product is split into glucose and herniaric acid. This acid is 
regarded by Grein as the active principle of the herb Her- 
niaria glabra, which is used in the treatment of stone in the 
kidney, Bright’s disease, etc., chiefly as a diuretic. 


Galbanic Acid, a substance extracted from Galbanum by 
Hirschsohu, has been studied by von Kuelenstierna (Archiv 
fiir pharmazie, 1904, page 536). It crystallizes from dilute 
alcohol in magnificent long colorless needles, devoid of odor 
and taste, and melting at 155 to 156 degrees. Alcoholic solu- 
tions are very slightly acid to litmus paper. 
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INCOMPATIBILITY IN THEORY AND PRACTICE.’ 
By J. P. GILMovR. 

There is a story, perhaps apochryphal, but ben trovato, 
running as follows: A French country physician once bad a 
case of inveterate skin disease, which proved intractable to his 
entire armamentarium. At last, in despair; he despatched his 
patient to a celebrated dermatologist of the Hétel Dieu, Paris. 
Shortly afterward, being in the capital, the doctor called at 
the hospital to inquire about the condition of the patient. He 
was graciously received by the famous specialist, who thanked 
him cordially for having sent in such an interesting case. 
“Come,” said he, “ and I shall show you your subject; a most 
wonderful cure, I assure you.” To the provincial’s unutterable 
horror he was led into the mortuary, where on a slab lay 
stretched the corpse of his hapless patient. “‘ What!” he 
gasped, “Dead! dead!” ‘“ Well, yes,” conceded the special- 
ist, jauntily, “ but, my dear monsieur, look at his skin! look at 
his skin!” 

As the theologians would say, it is almost a work of super- 
erogation, likely to spoil the artistic effect, to cross the t’s and 
dot the i’s of the moral of this tale. Specialization of economic 
function is inevitable in the modern state, but it is one of the 
penalties of devolution, when undisciplined by general culture 
forces, that its subject’s ideas tend to become circumscribed 
rather than circumspect, with the result that, in his estima- 
tion, his own specialty assumes a magnitude and value out of 
all proportion to its actual dimensions and relations in the 
scheme of things. Even the pharmacist is not exempt from this 
allotropic form of the illusion of self-esteem, and a good case 
in point is furnished by the exaggerated view often taken by 
dispensers of the meaning and application of the doctrine of 
incompatability in pharmacy. 

INCOMPATIBILITY AN AMBIGUOUS TERM. 

First of all, the term itself, notwithstanding the accepted 
text-book definition, is somewhat ambiguous. It denotes ca- 
pacity for chemical combination on the part of the elements 
or compounds concerned, but it also connotes, often quite ille- 
gitimately, a presumed unfitness of the mixed products or by- 
products of the interaction for the therapeutic purposes for 
which the original interacting substances were prescribed. 

This criticism does not, of course, apply to the small class 
of well-defined cases in which the final products of an incom- 
patible combination are known to be inert or injurious, but 
to the vast number of doubtful cases in which, in the present 
state of pharmacological and therapeutical science, it would 
be premature to dogmatize, and also to the large group of cases 
in which the living body is known to redress the balance dis- 
turbed by the interaction of incompatibles, as when an alka- 
loidal salt precipitated by an alkali is redissolved by the acid 
secretion pf the stomach. It is facts of this order which justify 
the generalization that incompatibility in vitrio is not in- 
variably nor even commonly correlated with physiological in- 
assimilableness. While the discoveries of biochemistry make 
it certain that the metabolism of living matter is only a more 
complex phase of what is defined as metathesis in inorganic 
nature, the very complexity of bioplasm enormously increases 
the mathematical ratios of permutation and combination be- 
tween the molecules of which even the most primitive plastid 
consists. Science has already scaled so many hights once re- 
garded as inaccessible, and solved so many problems formerly 
despaired of as inscrutable, that it would be rash to set limits 
to the character and course of its conquests in the future. _ But 
it seems safe to say, despite the marvelous progress made in 
the synthesis of organic substances and along the lines of re 
search upon which serotherapy is based, that it will be long 
before we can predict with precision the behavior of most 
compounds while in the living organism. For example, alco- 
hol, which is readily oxidized in the laboratory, is so slowly 
decomposed in the living tissues that not more than two ounces 
are assimilated in twenty-four hours, while, on the contrary, 
cane sugar, which requires a considerable amount of energy 
to reduce it by the agency of nonliving matter, is readily con- 





1 Read at a meeting of the Edinburgh branch of the British _——- 
ceutica! Society. Reprinted from the Journal for February 18, 1905. 
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verted into glucose or broken up into simpler compounds under 
the influence of bioplasm. It is therefore usually a precarious 
argument to insist that a substance which is apparently 
chemically inactive is ipse facto unable to produce any physio- 
logical or therapeutical effect. 

Even paraffinum molle, which is a typically indifferent body, 
may possibly have some action on the alimentary canal, al- 
though as exact experiment has demonstrated that every parti- 
cle of it ingested is eliminated from the body unchanged its 
reputed virtues have been ascribed to associated impurities. 
These general considerations lead up to a conclusion already 
expressed in a somewhat detached and perfunctory set of in- 
cohering aphorisms, written and unwritten, for dispensers of all 
ages, if not for all time. It is difficult to devise an incorporat- 
ing formula to cover all conditions and contingencies. Accord- 
ingly the subjoined one is merely tentative. 

Excluding the whole category of cases in which the decom- 
position is expressly or presumably intended by the prescriber, 
it is the duty of the dispenser to compound the prescription as 
given, unless the products of. any interaction between incom- 
patibles is dangerously toxic, or, assuming the original inter- 
acting substances to be designed to serve as the basis of the 
combination, the products in question are absolutely inert or 
quite contrary in action to what is apparently required by the 
prescriber, provided always that due precautions be taken to 
insure uniform dosage and diffusion of any insoluble or im- 
miscible products formed in a given case. 

A rule becomes canonical only if it is strongly sustained by 
illustrative and confirmatory cases. The concrete instances 
about to be adduced fall under heads suggested by points em- 
bodied in the foregoing formula and the introductory remarks. 

I. Examples of the postulate that the insolubility of a sub- 
stance does not necessarily contraindicate its exhibition as a 
remedial agent. 

II. Examples of the postulate that theoretical chemical in- 
compatibility does not necessarily subvert the medicinal value 
of a combination. 

III. Examples of the datum that the resultant of a mixture 
of incompatibles may have therapeutical properties similar to 
those of the original interacting components. 

IV.—Examples of the datum that the final products of a mix- 
ture of incompatibles may have medicinal properties dissimilar 
to those presumably required by the prescriber. 


Ey 


Incompatibility as a condition favoring the formation of 
insoluble bodies before or after the administration of a prepara- 
tion is a practically negligible factor, since any of the most im- 
portant therapeutical agents are also highly insoluble. Calomel, 
an extraordinary stable and insoluble salt, is nevertheless the 
most widely useful of alteratives, and externally proves highly 
serviceable in a variety of inflammatory and eruptive conditions 
of the skin. Calcium sulphate is claimed to be specific for 
phosphaturia. Bismuth salts, notably the oxycarbonate and 
oxynitrate, are of unique value in all cases of gastro intestinal 
irritation, and also externally in the treatment of eczema and 
other skin diseases. The list must be indefinitely extended, but 
it must suffice to allude to the rapidly lengthening series of in- 
soluble synthetic compounds, the older members of which are 
represented by the now familiar sulphonal, trional, phenacetin, 
acetanilide and salol. 

II. 


The term “ theoretical incompatibility ” denotes that chemi- 
cal action takes place between the substances named, with con- 
sequent formation of new compounds. It is, in short, a simple 
statement of fact for the information of the prescriber and dis- 
penser. It need not, and frequently does not, interfere with 
the combination or exhibition of the incompatibles specified, 
especially as long-continued practice has shown that many so- 
called incompatible mixtures are therapeutically active. 

Apomorphine hydrochloride, heroin hydrochloride and alka- 
loids generally with alkalies and other alkaloidal reagents, 
lead and opium, ergot and iron, liquor potasse and tincture of 
hyoscyamus, and digitalis with ferrous or ferric salts are daily 
prescribed and dispensed in combination, and seem fully to 
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satisfy the prescriber’s requirements. I have had occasion to 
make special inquiry of several general practitioners of large 
experience and a sound judgment as to the combination of 
heroin hydrochloride with ammonium carbonate, a form of mix- 
ture that very naturally suggests itself in cases of bronchial 
eatarrh, chronic bronchitis, ete., and they are unanimous in 
affirming that such a mixture produces the physiological effects 
of both compounds, and that in appropriate cases better re- 
sults are yielded by the combination than by the use of salts 
separately. As the effect of the incompatibility is merely to 
precipitate the basic heroin which is readily dissolved in the 
stomach it is obvious that what is incompatibility from a dis- 
pensing point of view is of no account physiologically considered. 
The same observation applies, other things being equal, to the 
remaining collocations of this group. 


IIT. 


The cases in which the incompatibility leaves the thera- 
peutical properties of the combination essentially unchanged are 
only narrowly divided from group II. But they present some 
distinctive features. In hospital practice I once dispensed the 


following: 
BR Liq. hydrarg. perchlor............. 4 drachms 
NE SOUR TONS ibis 6.03 anes dccassecbene 1% oz. 
NN iy ie isaac ate pint. dawieze dis coie sige saeverd ad 4 0z 


While the therapeutical action of mercuric chloride and the 
biniodide are not quite identical, the resemblance is so close 


that the effect is likely to be practically the same. This pre- 
scription should, therefore, be dispensed as ordered. Another 
example: 
BF POCROE, 10GIG. oc cc cece ee ens 3 drachms 
Sp. ammon. arom..................6drachms 
Wee) PSret TOA. os! i sate aieh bb cae nerds 2 02. 
DOCOCt: GREER CO. ix ic 5 ccc ee eRe vecedts ad 8 oz. 


Ferrous carbonate and ammonium iodide are formed, but as 
the final physiological value of the iron and iodine is not really 
altered, the dispenser’s duty is simply to affix a “shake the 


bottle’ label. The next example is prima facie more prob- 
lematical : 
RB} Cocaine hydrochlor................. 20 grains 
ED, EIR 660-0 cheese os cae vee ae ce ace 30 grains 
PEGCIL ROACH.) 6. ca eects oss BASS 4 drachms 
PI Fes eRe ieb atin tiicuwlneg Vecaeee ad 1 oz 


The presence of the mucilage indicates a provision by the 
prescriber for the suspension of an insoluble substance which is 
presumably not the undissolved sodium bicarbonate. The dis- 
penser of the original prescription happened to be conversant 
with the literature of cocaine medication, and remembered that 
its anzsthetic action on the mucous membrane had been found 
to be more energetic if the surface was first painted over 
with a solution of sodium bicarbonate. A judicious questioning 
of the patient’s messenger elicited the fact, not revealed by the 
directions, that the preparation was intended as a laryngeal 
paint for the persistent cough of laryngeal tubercular disease. 

phe 

The examples of combinations in which the products of the 
interaction of incompatibles possess medicinal properties differ- 
ent from or antagonistic to those presumably required by the 
prescriber introduce us to the class of incompatibles in every 
sense of the word. Examples of this series often present diffi- 
culties that can only be solved by ripe dispensing experience, or 
by that last resort of the capable dispenser, communication with 
the prescriber. A few typical specimens are subjoined : 


BP AR, GUE Oils os os cs ce bcc tceecss 4 drachms 
MNNNEE, FUMIE eic cas Go a vad'v cs caweatee N 8 drachms 
WIRE CRO 6608.6 ie ele Cee de se eats ad 6 0z. 


The prescriber’s affections seem to have been divided between 
the acid and antacid treatment.of diarrhea. The mixture is a 
compromise between them, with a small balance on the side of 
the antacid party. There was no option but to refer the matter 
to the prescriber, who was greatly surprised to learn that chalk 
and vitriol would not agree even in a six-ounce bottle. He 
said that he had been prescribing the mixture for years in his 
own surgery, and had always found it answer well. However, 
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being now convinced of his error, he omitted the acid, and com- 
mitted himself irrevocably to the antacid school. 


B Cocain. hydrochlor..............ss00. 6 grains 
EE, 6.45 b0ccccdes sebeseeeg ta 20 grains 
ld PPP rrr rere rrr ad 2 oz. 


Cola per chartam. 


This prescription, or a similar one, was once frequently dis- 
pensed in a city of the West. Some dispensers impaled them- 
selves on one horn of the dilemma by ignoring the direction to 
filter, and so incurred the censure of the prescriber. Others of 
a more conscientious breed waited on him and explained 
deferentially that the filtrate contained nothing but a little 
sodium chloride and the undecomposed sodium bicarbonate, but 
were rudely snubbed for their pains. It afterward became a 
delicate casuistical question whether it was necessary to go 
through the form of dissolving, precipitating and filtering out 
the cocaine, or whether it might not be allowable to adjust the 
final product so that it would contain the proper proportion of 
the sodium salts. 


ee errr rT. 96 grains 
ey rrr 11% drachms 
Se i 50) nssecnsskebonawee 40 minims 
IE S56 scccbwennsesecbSessude ea aeee 1 oz. 
DE 260 Shocker bn seescavesewe ss VEE 8 oz. 


The incompatibility here is physiological, as strychnine and 
chloral hydrate are said to be antagonistic. Strictly speaking 
this is not the dispenser’s business, although he is legally re- 
quired to have some knowledge of toxicology. It is pre-emi- 
nently a case, however, in which, if the prescriber were accessi- 
ble, it might be of advantage to ascertain whether he had the 
antagonism clearly in view when he wrote the prescription. 

I have no desire to minimize the practical value of a recog- 
nition of the principle upon which the doctrine of incompatibil- 
ity rests, or to deprecate a reasonable application of it, but I 
do think it is necessary to protest against the growing tendency 
to erect the doctrine into a dogma of orthodox pharmacy. If 
the ssthetics of dispensing were the first law of the art, it 
would certainly be imperative that utility should be surrendered 
to elegance. But, after all, the patient’s comfort and well being 
ought to have a prior claim, and if Brown finds that his dose 
of quinine is less nauseous in suspension, the dispenser’s fas- 
tidious notions about sightliness must be sternly repressed. 
The ideal in pharmacy corresponds pretty closely to the system 
of dosimetric medicine promulgated some years ago. Accord- 
ing to that system the medicinal treatment of disease is to be 
reduced to an exact science by the exclusive employment of 
alkaloids and other substances of definite constitution. This is 
admirable in theory, but unworkable in practice. To begin 
with, the substances of definite composition are too few in 
number and too uncertain in action to equip the most modest 
medicine chest, and, in the next place, alkaloids rarely repre- 
sent all the medicinal virtues of the plant structures from which 
they are derived. The ideal in itself is excellent, but the efforts 
to realize it prematurely are responsible for an endless succes- 
sion of superstitions and absurdities—such as the touching faith 
in the superiority of “ous” over “ic” salts on the fantastic 
hypothesis that the instability of a compound is a measure of 
its bio-chemical and therapeutical activity. 

In taking leave of the subject a final word is called for as 
to the relation of the prescriber to the question of incompatibil- 
ity. Unfortunately many of the otherwise avoidable perplexi- 
ties and difficulties which harass the dispenser are due to the 
average prescriber’s ignorance or forgetfulness of the ele- 
mentary facts of chemical action and the first principles of 
the art of prescribing. For this the prescriber is not so much to 
blame as the system of medical education which relegates what 
is really one of the most important subjects of the course to a 
subsidiary and degraded position. If prescribing and its sister 
art, dispensing, are not to be numbered among the lost arts, the 
medical man of the future must receive a more thorough train- 
ing in materia medica and practical pharmacy. And when this 
dream is fulfilled, the greater ills of incompatibility both in 
pharmacy and in the professional relations between physician 
and pharmacist will have passed away. While, as I have en- 
endeavored to show, the minor mischiefs which at present are 
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mostly of our own making can be banished whenever we choose, 
at the bidding of the guardian angel, who is always near, even 
when we wander most wildly—namely, common sense. 


CAMPHOR SNOW AND MILK OF CAMPHOR.’ 
By M. I. WILBERT, 
Apothecary at the German Hospital, Philadelphia. 


Claudius Galenus, who was born in Pergamum, Mysia, 
about the year 130, and whose name even to-day is the recog- 
nized synonym for medicinal preparations, is said to have been 
the first to recommend a mixture of grease and water as a cool- 
ing and soothing application to the inflamed or irritated skin. 

The widely used and variously constituted cold creams of 
the drug shops, as well as the more uniform, though fre- 
quently less elegant, unguentum aqua rose of the pharmaco- 
peias, are at best but modifications of the original mixture of 
grease and water recommended by Galen more than seventeen 
hundred years ago. 

From the point of view of the consumer, the present day 
successors of the ceratum galeni, unguentum leniens or unguen- 
tum refrigerans of the early apothecaries are still far from be- 
ing perfect toilet preparations. The most elegant preparation 
of cold cream, while it may be a neutral, bland and cooling 
ointment, is at best greasy, and on this account, if no other, 
is frequently objectionable as an application for chapped hands 
particularly. 

The discovery of glycerin, in the early decades of the nine- 
teenth century, added a new, and in many respects a most de- 
sirable, curative agent for external application. But even 
glycerin is not a specific, and with many individuals is more 
irritating than soothing, particularly when undiluted. 

To obviate the greasy nature of the one or the ifritating, 
even caustic, action of the other, innumerable suggestions and 
recipes have been published from time to time. Among the 
more practicable of these suggestions we may mention the re- 
duction of the relative amount of the grease or oil in the case 
of cold cream, and the addition of nonobjectionable diluents 
to the glycerin. As an example of a dilute mixture of an oil 
with water the following saponaceous mixture, provisionally 
called “ camphor snow,” may be tried: 


Grammes. 
ae, SEE er Gee rsh Ror, "wae Pio 3 
i Bion ss widen cis eas a eee 150 
NE ME ii 5 5c: sinh eT OSM Balu 15 
SM NOIRE. won 5 esc ck ceeds ese 10 
RE ING oo s'wis daw le ue 15 
EE BS bls ot ois od alo ON oe RARER eee 100 
bei SSeS Ry teers ars 1h py salam a 10 
SURE. 6.05.6. c's 62.009 Claas Se SeOR SEAS ee 5 


The necessary apparatus consists of a so-called farina boil- 
er, or a suitable water bath, and an egg beater. The process of 
mixing is simple, though the following directions may appear 
to be somewhat complicated. 

Dissolve the agar-agar in 150 Ce. of water and strain. To 
100 Ce. of water in a farina boiler or any suitable dish on a 
water bath add the stearic acid and the sodium carbonate; after 
the carbon dioxide has been driven off, add the oil of theobroma 
and the solution of agar-agar; mix thoroughly by means of the 
egg beater; then remove the container from the water bath, or 
source of heat, and continue beating or agitating the mixture 
until a uniformly smooth lather, measuring about three times 
the volume of the contained liquids, results. 

When nearly cold add the comphor, dissolved in the alcohol. 
A preparation of this kind can, of course, be varied by the sub- 
stitution of any desirable perfume or odor for the camphor, 
or by the substitution of any other desirable fatty oil for the 
oil of theobroma, or by the substitution of Irish moss or casein 
for the agar-agar. 

Another rather interesting possibility as a toilet article is a 
creamlike emulsion of fatty oil. This, to prevent its being con- 
founded with the well-known saponaceous emulsion of oil of 
turpentine, sometimes called “camphor cream,” we will pro- 
visionally call “ milk of camphor.” 





1 American Journal of Pharmacy, March, 1905. 
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It consists essentially of a mixture of a fatty oil, oleic acid 
and spirit of ammonia with water, and the base is practically 
the same as petrox, for which a formula was given in this 
journal some time ago (American Journal of Pharmacy, 1901, 


p 220; AMERICAN Druaeist, June 24, 1901). 
A typical formula for a preparation of this kind would be: 


Grammes. 
Pane Ee MNO is bias ccc se wees owe 5 
Oa PRED eo a Gare aa 10 
SS Re ES, See eae ire: agi er err 20 
MRM cd a7eie clench wre. e nasa) '88\9 2 65.8 1 
WLR CO BIR 55 6. Oe a cee be dS keeles Kas 150 


To the cotton-seed oil, in a dry bottle or suitable container, 
add the oleic acid, followed by the spirit of ammonia. In this 
mixture the camphor is readily dissolved. Now add the Water 
in quantities of from 5 to 10 Ce. at a time, and shake or stir 
until a uniformly smooth emulsion has been formed. ‘This 
preparation, like the preceding one, can be varied by using a 
mineral oil or oil of sweet almond, or by substituting any more 
desirable perfume or odor for the camphor. 

Among the more desirable preparations of glycerin a mix- 
ture of equal parts of glycerin, rose water and solution of 
peroxide of hydrogen is probably the most satisfactory. The 
latter ingredient in this preparation is a particularly useful 
one, and contributes very materially to its efficiency. 

The following may be taken as a type formula for “ glycerin 
jelly ”: ’ 


Grammes, 
I rach yo sa a cae aah oe bre ck’ Oa.8 SOC 15 
DIATE WATEE TO MAKE... 5... cece ccces 420 
Glycerite of boroglycerin..............6. 80 


_ Boil the Irish moss on a water bath with sufficient water to 
make 420 Ce. of jelly, and strain; while still warm add the 
glycerite of boroglycerin. When nearly cold add any desirable 
perfume or flavor. Here again the resulting product may be 
varied by substituting agar-agar, gelatin, tragacanth, starch or 
quince seed for the Irish moss, also by replacing the boro- 
glycerin in whole or in part by glycerin. The perfume may be 
varied at will, and may include any one of the thousand and 
one available odors. 


Priority in the Discovery of Anesthesia. 


Capt. C. H. Andrews, of Milledgeville, Ga., who died in 
that town on February 13, was the leading druggist of Mill- 
edgeville at the outbreak of the Civil War, when he organized 
a company of infantry, was elected captain, and led his com 
pany through the entire four years of active service, taking 
part in many of the bloodiest battles of the war, including 
the battle of Gettysburg. He was a man who had the respect, 
esteem and regard of the people among whom he had spent 
his life and to whom he was best known. Captain Andrews 
contributed an article on Long’s priority in the Discovery of 
Anesthesia to the Journal of the Southern History Associa- 
tion for July, 1904, which sheds an interesting light upon the 
controversy. In March, 1854, Captain Andrews was the chief 
apothecary in the drug store of Dr. Crawford W. Long in 
Athens, Ga., when Dr. Charles T. Jackson, of Boston, Mass., 
came in and presented his card to Dr. Long, saying: “I am 
Dr. Charles T. Jackson, of Boston, Mass., one of the claimants 
of the discovery of the anesthetic effects of sulphuric ether, 
and, as you are another claimant, I have come to see you, to 
talk over the matter, and to prepare evidence of our mutual 
claims.” Dr. Jackson and Dr. Long both produced various 
papers, letters, etc., bearing upon the matter, and preceded to 
compare these papers in the presence of witnesses, among 
whom was Captain Andrews. Dr. Long stated that on May 
30, 1842, he had extirpated a tumor from the neck of one James 
A. Venable, of Jackson County, Ga., having first induced 
anesthesia by inhalation of sulphuric ether. After that he 
had used this anesthetic whenever occasion offered, and had 
discussed the matter with physicians and others. Dr. Jackson 
stated that he was an analytical chemist of Boston, and that 
on September 30, 1846, Dr. 'T. G. Morton, a dentist of that city, 
had come to his office and requested Dr. Jackson to give him 
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something which would serve to deaden the pain of an opera- 
tion which he was about to perform upon a very nervous 
and sensitive patient. Dr. Jackson furnished him a small 
vial of sulphuric ether, disguising its odor slightly with some 
essential oil, but not stating its composition. The results were 
so satisfactory that the two entered into an arrangement for 
the manufacture of the article and applied for a patent under 
the name “Letheon.” Later Dr. Morton independently peti- 
tioned Congress for a large sum of money in the nature of a 
pension on the ground that ‘he had discovered the anesthetic 
effects of the preparations. This action caused a rupture of 
the relations between Dr. Morton and Dr. Jackson, and brought 
out another claimant in the person of Dr. Horace Wells, a 
dentist of Hartford, Conn., who claimed to have first discov- 
ered anesthesia by the inhalation of nitrous oxide gas on 
December 11, 1844. : 

According to Captain Andrews Dr. Jackson was finally con- 
vineed of the truth Dr. Long was the first to discover the 
anesthetic effect# © Iphurie ether, though Dr. Jackson 
claimed for him@elt Dr. Morton the advantage of first pub- 
lishing it to the World. Captain Andrews, however, points out 
that Dr. Long’s operation was performed in the presence of 
physicians, medical students and many other citizens of high 
character, and was discussed and was published in newspapers 
and in a medical journal, and that Dr. Long was therefore 
entitled to full credit both for the discovery and for the pub- 
lication of the discovery. ’ 


Some New Dentifrice PéPmulas. 


Mathis (Bordeaux thesis, quoted in Nouveausr Rémédea, 
January 24, 1905, page 45) gives several useful formulas fam. 
the hygiene of the mouth which are interesting to pharmacists, 
making their own preparations in this line. The best Nquid. 


dentifrice, in this author’s opinion, is one which containg. & ~ ” 


small amount of formaldehyde. It is adapted to the uses @@ 
persons with neutral salivary secretion, which is normally 
alkaline. The formaldehyde has marked antiseptic properties 
and in addition is astringent and thus hardens the gums. The 
following formula is recommended : 


Formaldehyde solution................+. Gm. 2 
TPINCERES OF CINCHONG 6.06 oc ns cs cecsecs Gm. 60 
ROE os oc acti casa «8 Ri istteedoaeos Gm. 60 
CON CE, DOUOUUNI Ge ack sc 03. 0avnseuse ss Gm. 2 
ee gr rere reer ee ric Gm. 1.50 
MNS dn cis bork 0d. CeeneKkewoeene Gm. 1 
Rae PINON 5 5 os 0:6 0.5.04 40 60 6-00 dads Gm. 1 
MUM i. peeps ets eaene cheaters Gm. 100 


The tincture of cinchona is a tonic and astringent, the ef- 
fects of which on the gums is very prompt. The glycerin modi- 
fies the effect of the formaldehyde which at times is a little too 
strong, and serves as a vehicle. The essential oils are purely 
flavoring matters. They are not precipitated in alcohol. The 
following neutral powders are also excellent, the second of 
these being especially recommended for persistently sore gums. 
The potassium chlorate which it contains is of great benefit 
in promoting the nutrition of the parts through increased 
oxidation. 


L 
Calcium carbonate... .....ccscccccose Gm. 60 
SC) a ee Gm. . 2 
NER 5.6.0 hag 6: 4:6;8 3.209, 410.0 3 gee Reale Gm. 0.20 
MEET OT DODPOIIIINC.. o 3.5 ois ccc cena sec drops 20 
Carmine, a sufficient quantity, to color. 

II. 
Potaesiini CHIGFEGE. . . 6 < ceca teense occ Gm. 20 
POWER DUNNO ei cc cc cccccveveedues Gm. 60 
CIIINS occ cS cass eben es sae Gm. 4 
Saccharin, dissolved in alcohol......G@m. 0.10 
WERE 6 divsuadels ons bayceee + oe Gm. 0.15 


According to the author the best of all dentifrices, and yet 
one that is still but little used, is hydrogen dioxide. Un- 
fortunately it has a disagreeable taste and bleaches hair, so 
that it cannot be used by men with drooping mustaches, On 
the other hand, women can use peroxide with advantage, as it 
keeps the mouth in fine condition and prevents the growth of 
hair. It is, indeed, one of the best of the mild depilatories. 
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THE FRENCH PHARMACIST. 


The Man and His Style of Business—Lights and Shadows of 
French Pharmacy. 


(From Our Regular Correspondent.) 

Paris, February 1.—The position of the young Frenchman 
at the moment when—after many years of prerequisite work— 
he receives the diploma authorizing him to open a pharmacy 
anywhere within the territories of the Republic is somewhat 
peculiar. 

The fact that he is already 27 or 30 is really of no great 
importance, for in countries where conscription flourishes it is 
the rule and not the exception for a man to start on a serious 
business career at this age. In fact, what most strikes the 
Continental European, when he wanders in Anglo-Saxon lands, 
is the amount of work done there by this legion of young fel- 
lows between 18 and 27, who in his own country are either 
actually in barracks, or thoroughly unsettled for continuous 
effort by the prospect of their approaching departure or the 
effects of their recent return. 

The peculiar position of the newly-fledged pharmacist rather 
resides in the fact that the authorities declare him officially 
fit to found and carry on a retail commercial venture at the 
very moment in his life when he has been carefully and sys- 
tematically severed for some years—in all probability—from 
business life of any kind. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF THE PHARMACIST. 

Three or four years in college and a twelvemonth’s army 
service have given him ample leisure to forget any smatter- 
ing of practical pharmacy he may have been sharp enough to 
pick up during his three years’ apprenticeship, and to drop out 
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Pharmacy of Caventou, One of the Discoverers of Quinine.-—Type of 
the Conservative Pharmacy of the Better Class in Paris. 


of any few businesslike habits he may have formed during 
that period. He has had an excellent grounding in most of 
the natural sciences, a thorough and systematic chemistry 
course, ample instruction in botany and materia medica and a 
series of theoretical lectures on pharmacy. But no instruc- 
tion is given at the school in practical pharmaceutical manipu- 
lation, either in making preparations or dispensing; and, al- 
though the French pharmacist is expected by the police authori- 
ties to give immediate and competent “first aid’ to the vic- 
tims of street accidents, the medical schools would look askance 
were any school of pharmacy to seek authorization to give 
even elementary instruction in such subjects. Some interest- 
ing experiments were recently made at one or two leading 
schools, lectures being given on the “ Legal Rights and Respon- 
sibilities of the Pharmacist,” but the attendance was poor, and 
is likely to remain so until this important item figures on the 
examination papers. That such purely commercial matters as 
bookkeeping. etc., or such technical details as prescription- 
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reading, etc., are not taught in the Government schools, it is per. 
haps unnecessary to add. 
LEISURE HOURS FOR OUTSIDE WORK. 


The student has a certain amount of spare time which he is 
free to devote to the keeping up of his business knowledge, but 











A Modern Parisian Pharmacy, Conducted by Mademoiselle 
Diamantberger, a Lady Pharmacist. 


the fact is that the prescribed courses at the School of Phar- 
macy fully occupy a youth of average energy. Those who 
work during their student-life may be roughly classed in three 
categories: (1) The favored few whose position enables them 
to spend a few hours a day in the pharmacy or laboratory of a 
relative, (2) a certain number whose modest means oblige 
them to take up temporary employment (as extra hand in 
evening or at busy times, to replace an invalid or absent as- 
sistant, and similar cases), (3) the hospital internes, whose 
work, though very interesting from a pharmaceutical point of 
view, is strictly noncommercial. 

When one calls to mind these facts, and the additional cir- 
cumstance that the constant supervision and control to which 
the young Frenchman is subject at school or at home is not 
calculated to make him self-dependent or enterprising, one 
might suppose that the invariable usage would be to pass a few 
years as an assistant before purchasing a business. This is, of 
course, a very frequent practice; on the other hand. there is 
great difficulty in finding a suitable and comfortable assistant- 
ship. Most French pharmacists content themselves with ap- 
prentices, and the opening for the superior and well-paid as- 
sistant is somewhat rare. So the graduate will probably be 
anxious to start 

‘ ON HIS OWN ACCOUNT 

as soon as the paternal purse-strings will sufficiently lossen 
to allow of the purchase of a business. Possibly this date may 
coincide with that of the young man’s marriage, and in this 
case it is quite possible that the aid of the said paternal purse 
may not be invoked at all. In a land where the “ dot” system 
pervades the whole of the propertied class, a young man of re- 
spectable origin, high education, business promise, and some 
slight means or expectations—and the pharmacy student 
should possess most, if not all, of these qualities—may well 
aspire to the hand of a lady capable of bringing him a mar- 
riage portion equivalent to the price of a pharmacy. Nor need 
this contribution toward. the common stock necessarily imply 
the absence either of personal charm, real affection, or that 
business capacity inherent in so many Frenchwomen of the 
middle class. This latter qualification is possibly less im- 
portant nowadays, for the good old custom of the lady sitting 
at the cash-desk of the pharmacy is dying out in large centers, 
so that her counsels, though doubtless as valuable as ever, are 
no longer evident to the casual customer. 


TO OPEN A SHOP. 

But we will suppose our graduate has met with the same 
success in matrimonial as in educational matters, and is about 
to open shop. A corner site will be the cherished wish of his 
heart. The fact, often remarked by travelers in Europe, that 
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when asked the way the Englishman invariably takes taverns 
as landmarks, while the Frenchman will often direct you by 
the pharmacy, is probably simply: owing to the fact that the 
British publican and the French druggist fully appreciate the 
value of the angle of the block as a business location. 

The next step will be to display the one word pharmacie 
in as large letters as possible. A qualifying adjective com- 
mercial popular, or the like, is sometimes added nowadays. 
The pharmacist’s own name is seldom conspicuous, and often 
displayed more to meet legal requirements than to catch the 
eye of the passerby. On the other hand, if a pharmacy is 
taken over from a well-known man, the old name will be kept 
well before the public, for the French owner of a historical 
house is as proud of the fact as the most aristocratic and 
ancient of London classic houses. But the main point is the 
one word, pharmacie, which comprises the whole list of an- 
cient and modern Anglo-Saxon appellations, the “ chymist” 
and the “chemist and druggist,” the “ medical hall,” the 
“cash chemist,” the American “ drug store,” ete. 

Window dressing cannot be said to be much studied by the 
French pharmacist. Those who have visited only such cos- 
mopolitan cities as Paris, Nice or Marseilles, and seen the main 
streets where foreigners mostly congregate, may be disposed 
to doubt this fact, but of course these places must be ex- 
cepted when speaking of national characteristics. Where the 
Frenchman, as distinguished from the foreigner, is catered 




















“Image of St. Peter,” a Pharmacie-Droguerie in the Rue des Lombards, 
Formerly the Center of the Drug Trade in Paris. 


for, the outside of the officine is apt to retain the quiet and 
strictly noncommercial aspect style of which the Pharmacie 
Caventou, shown in our illustration, is a typical and historical 
example. Even the huge “commercial” (cut rate) pharma- 
cies, which are usually to be found nowadays in the main 
street of each large city, push business mainly by the lavish 
distribution of cut rate price-lists of a “cutting” character, 
and are often curiously indifferent as to the possibilities of a 
large and well-placed window as a means of advertisement, or 
a show place for attractive goods or remunerative side lines. 

The reason is probably chiefly to be found in the absence 
of direct outside competition and the scientific as opposed to 
the business training of the French pharmaceutical graduate. 
When he leaves the school he is, as we have seen, rather a 
savant than a man of business; and though the rude experi- 
ences of life finally reverse this condition, youthful impres- 
sions and habits are not easily lost. 

Then, again, a genuine French pharmacy has but 


FEW SIDE LINES. 


The perfumes and soaps, the hundred little specialities which 
help to vary and brighten the aspect of the American drug 
store, are rarely stocked, much less pushed. The sale of to- 
bacco and cigars is a State monopoly; postage stamps, by the 
way, are sold in the tobacco shops, so the French pharmacist 
is relieved of this class of undesirable customers, and the tele- 
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phone is also operated by the Government. Soda fountains are 
practically unknown, and though the sale of alcoholic liquor 
is perfectly free in France, the idea of asking for it in a phar- 
macy would never occur to the thirstiest native. Chemicals 
for ordinary use, paints, ete, are sold by special dealers 
(usually at the “Italian warehouses” which deal in brooms, 
brushes, sponges, etc.). They may be also obtained at a 
“ droguerie,” but in France the Belgian custom of running a 
“ droguerie”’ and “ pharmacie” in adjacent premises is the ex- 
ception. A few “ pharmacie-drogueries” still linger in the 
rue des Lombards at Paris, however, and we show one of these 
in our illustration. It is a type which seems doomed to dis- 
appear; for one by one the ancient houses in this historical 
street—once almost exclusively occupied by druggists, and for 
centuries the center of the Paris drug trade—are closing their 
doors. 

As medicaments can only be obtained at the pharmacist’s, 
he practically stocks nothing else, and this gives a serious, one 
might almost say a gloomy, tone to the establishment. It is a 
shop that ministers to the needs of the sick, and not by any 
means a place where one would drop in to pass an idle half 
hour without cause. 

This does not prevent the pharmacist, especially in small 
country places, from occupying the social position of a leading 
citizen whose scientific training is of value to the community at 
large. He often does useful work (as an up to date authority 
on hygiene, etc.) on the municipal Council and similar bodies, 
and if his taste runs toward politics he can make himself of 
service to his party. But he is usually intelligent enough to do 
all this outside his pharmacy. In a village, or small town, the 
apprentice on duty has seldom far to run to the town hall or 
café should anything turn up requiring his master’s personal 
attention. 

The serious aspect of the pharmacy insisted on in the pre- 
ceding paragraph is partly accounted for by the fact that in 
spite of the large and growing demand for proprietary med- 
ecines. 

DISPENSING 


still forms a large part of the daily work of the pharmacist in 
countries where doctors are forbidden to compound. Prescrip- 
tions are written in French, and signed and dated by the doc- 
tor. Latin forms no portion of the modern French pharmacy 
curriculum, and it is almost as difficult to make the average 
Frenchman understand the necessity of adding to the difficulty 
or deciphering medical calligraphy by the use of a dead lan- 
guage as to explain to him why the sweet simplicity of the 
metric system is not yet appreciated by the masses in Anglo- 
Saxon lands. The pharmacist always hands back the prescrip- 
tion to the customer, usually marking it with his india rubber 
stamp as a gentle hint that it should be brought back to him 
in case of repetition. 

Modern French physic is a trifle less repulsive than some of 
the good old remedies which embittered Anglo-Saxon childhood 
20 years ago. Cachets have long been pepular and are now 
universal, while liquid medicaments usually take a syrupy 
form which recommends them to young people, if sometimes a 
trifle too sugary for older palates. There are perhaps a few 
less nauseous purgatives in the land where the enema or its 
predecessors have flourished since the days of Molié@re. In 
fact, if elegant pharmacy is little studied, a compact and 
portable form of medicament is nowadays the rule. 


THE GOOD OLD HERBAL REMEDIES 


still flourish, usually in the shape of tisane or tea. But these 
are usually purchased (by the humbler classes by whom they 
are most largely used) at the herbalist’s. The French herbor- 
iste is a person (the female element is large in this line) ex- 
amined and licensed by the School of Pharmacy to sell “ fresh 
or dried indigenous medical’ plants.” She usually adds per- 
fumery, surgical dressings, etc., to her stock, and has the rep- 
utation of underselling the expensively educated pharmacist. 
But he will gladly “live and let live” if she will leave real 
pharmacy out of her programme. As it is, every month a few 
herbalists are fined for the illegal practice of pharmacy, but 
it is to be feared that the penalty—about $19 as a rule—is 
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insufficient, as a new crop of offenders seems to spring up 


monthly. 
URANALYSIS. 


is a subject in which the man who has properly profited by 
his opportunities as the School of Pharmacy is particularly 
competent, and it is quite common to find a small laboratory 
attached to the pharmacy, with possibly a tariff in the printed 
price-list, or, more rarely displayed in the window. A few 
men who have gained a reputation in this line do a good deal 
of work at remunerative rates, and the inscriptions ‘ Analysis,” 
“ Micrography,” etc., or the presence of apparatus in a side 
window as a hint such work is undertaken are quite a fea- 
ture of the up to date pharmacy. 
THE PHARMACIST’S COMPETITORS 

in France are possibly less direct than in some other coun- 
tries, but are—in his opinion at any rate—sufficient numerous. 
Of the herbalist we have already spoken. The droguiste rare- 
ly offends, the doctor never attempts to dispense, and any out- 
sider selling medicaments—the word is taken in a large sense, 
and the tonic wines and beverages sold im saloons are almost 
the only exception one can call to mind—weually finds his 
commerce nipped in the bud by a prosecution Mitiated by the 
numerous “ syndicates ” of pharmacists. 


THE COMMERCIALIZATION OF PHARMACY, 

In fact, one is tempted to say that the pharmacist ig his 
own worst enemy. The bitter cry has gone up in #rance, as 
elsewhere, that pharmacy is being commercialized by the highly- 
capitalized concerns, floated on a large scale, which do some 
harm to the small man by underselling, and very much more by 
: lavish distribution of price-lists on which the public base 
ideas of what medicine ought to cost. The general idea 

that this difficulty (which has not yet attained in France 
figantic development visible, for instance, in England) 

> yet be grappled with by the framing and strict applica- 

of an enactment on the “ one-proprietor-one-pharmacy ” 


: , but, of course, every succeeding year increases the evil. 
"= Another modern development is the mutual pharmacy. 
The French—an industrious and thrifty race—are_ tak- 


ing up the “mutual” systems of sick clubs, life insur- 
ance and benefit societies generally with much zeal; and the 
public authorities and the press lend a helping hand and en- 
couraging voice to this movement. But the pharmacist, like the 
physician, sees the other side of these powerful organizations. 
They insist on obtaining medicaments at the lowest price, and 
if their demands are refused open a pharmacy of their own 
(with a qualified man as salaried manager) to supply all 
their subscribers; and pharmacists hint that they sometimes 
supply outsiders, too, either directly or indirectly. The best 
course for the pharmacist to pursue in the. face of such a de- 
mand is a debated question. If the low tariffs are thus. granted 
to perhaps half his customers, the problem of making both ends 
meet is a serious one for the pharmacist. Yet some would 
persuade him to make this sacrifice to prevent the establish- 
ment, all over France, of those mutual pharmacies which his 
neighbor, the Belgian pharmacist, fears will finish by crushing 
him out of existence. To this observers reply that there is a 
strong doubt as to whether a certain number of these mutual 
pharmacies really pay expenses, and that it is best to wait and 
watch. Finally, there is the “cut rate” difficulty with which 
the Proprietary Article Trades Association is grappling in 
England, and the N. A. R. D. across the Atlantic; and which 
the French General Association made a gallant but unsuccess- 
ful effort to settle in France. Any further corporate action seems 
for the moment hampered by the warring elements represented 
in the association; the Southerners and their allies, who seek 
to make the sale of proprietary articles illegal, by the inter- 
pretation of an old law or the drafting of a new one, refusing 
all the more moderate measures which have been proposed as a 
rule by Parisians. 

If the proprietary medicine evil is to disappear from France 
(one may be pardoned for being skeptical on this point) it will 
die hard. If it is the ruin of some pharmacists it is the mak- 
ing of others. The man who has really made a fortune in 
retail-pharmacy is a rara avis in France as elsewhere. 
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THE AVERAGE SUCCESSFUL PHARMACIST 
is he who can introduce and push a good proprietary article or 
some special outside line, and climb up the wholesale ladder to 
fame and fortune. In fact, few countries can show more intelli- 
gent and active men who have thus attained success through 
pharmaceutical, commercial and political life. One could point 
out a dozen members in the Upper and Lower Houses of the 
French Parliament—some of them among the highest in the 
Senate and the most active in the Chamber of Deputies—who 
are connected with chemistry and pharmacy; and who, in cer- 
tain cases, began life behind a pharmacy counter with little 
capital except their own intelligence. 
GOOD SOCIAL STATUS OF THE FRENCH PHARMACIEN. 

These French college courses do not form business men, but 

they give the pharmacist a social standing and educational 
advantages which put him on an equal footing with the lawyers 
and doctors who elsewhere monopolize the public posts open 
to men without fortune. A sarcastic French writer remarked 
that in his country journalism “led up to the highest posts, if 
one only quitted it soon enough,’’. and one might to some ex- 
tent apply his remark to retail pharmacy. 
. So, although the pharmacist in France shares the usual lot 
‘of long hours and poor profits, he is a respected and valued 
member of the community; and if, as seems likely, the schools 
continue to keep up the best educational traditions, he may still 
continue to do much useful work, and be worthy of a profes- 
sion which boasts of having produced some of the most re- 
markable men of modern French science. 


Improved Syrup of Calcium Lactophosphate.’ 
By Francis HemM, St. Louis. 


It is a well known fact that the United States Pharmacopeia 
syrup of calcium lactophosphate darkens by age and is like- 
wise liable to precipitate or ferment (especially in warm 
climates or summer weather), and therefore if a method can 
be proposed to prepare this syrup quickly if the demand is lim- 
ited it strikes the author as being a welcome and profitable 
suggestion. Welcome because the dispenser can enjoy the satis- 
faction of sending out a perfectly fresh and pleasant prepara- 
tion and profitable because he loses no stock by the change 
caused by age. 

Proposed method : 

Precipitated calcium carbonate....... 
Lactie acid 

Phosphoric acid 

Orange flower water 

Syrup, extra heavy, sufficient quantity. 
Distilled water 

Mix the acids with the distilled water and orange flower 
water in a porcelain mortar (or glass mortar) ; add the calcium 
carbonate and triturate until completely dissolved and effer- 
vescence ceases ; filter or strain through cotton and add about 67 
Ce. of orange flower water or sufficient to make 100 Cc. 


Another Side Line to Push. 


All fruit trees ought to be chemically washed before the end 
of February, says the Chemist and Druggist, and pharmacists 
ought to supply the chemicals for the washing. The “ Caustic 
Wash” recommended by the Board of Agriculture is made by 
dissolving 1 pound of caustic soda and 1 pound of pearlash in 
water, adding % pound of soft soap, and making up to 12% 
gallon with water. This mixture should be sprayed all -over 
the trees, especially where there is any moss or lichen or old 
decaying bark. The hibernating haunts of the woolly aphis, of 
the codlin maggot and of many other injurious insects are thus 
destroyed, scale insects are killed, and the eggs of the red spider 
and of the apple sucker are destroyed just when the embryos 
are maturing. The operator should be cautioned to take care 
of his hands while using the spray. 


1 Proceedings of Missouri Pharmaceutical Association, 1904. 
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Cream of Current Literature 


A summary of the leading articles in contemporary pharmaceutical periodicals. 





Issone is the name of a preparation of iron which has an 
agreeable taste and contains 2 per cent. of the saccharated 
oxide (Union Pharmaceutique, 1905, page 9). It is given in 
doses of from 10 to 25 drops to children, and from one to two 
teaspoonfuls to adults. 

Gudrogenine is the name applied to a crystalline substance 
derived from tar. It is said (Union Pharm., 1905, page 9) to 
be powerfully antiseptic. 

Benosol, an Anaesthetic in Dentistry, etc.—Benosol or 
benesol is a mixture of beta-eucaine, cocaine, saccharate, phenol, 
menthol, eucalyptol and amy] nitrite. The essential part is the 
beta-eucaine, and the other ingredients have been added to aid 
in the anesthetic and antiseptic effect of the remedy. Amyl 
nitrite was added to counteract the depressant action of cocaine. 
According to Vierthaler (Oesterreichische Vierteljahrsschrift 
fuer Stomatologie, 1904, No. 1) a few divisions of a hypo- 
dermie syringe may be injected into a tooth before extraction 
with very good anesthetic effects. No untoward effects were 
noted and the anzesthetic action lasted five minutes. 

Calomelol a Colloidal Soluble Calomel is prepared by the 
Chemical Factory of von Heyden in Radebeul. It occurs 
(Klinge: Noveischia Liekdrstvennya i Sekriétnya Srédstva. 
Second Appendix to the Third Edition. St. Petersburg, 1905) 
as a grayish white odorless and tasteless powder, soluble in 
water, alcohol, ether and benzol, the solutions appearing of a 
milk like opacity. It contains 80 per cent. of calomel and 20 
per cent. of proteid material, and is neutral in reaction. It 
has been used externally by Galewski as a 2 per cent. wet 
dressing or as a 30 per cent. ointment. It does not irritate the 
skin. 

Some Incompatibilities are dealt with in an article in 
Pharmaceutische Zeitung, 1905, pages 60 and 61: 

Ichthyol is decomposed by acids with the precipitation of 
resinous or greasy masses. With iodine and iodides ichthyol 
probably forms iodine-ammonium, which easily separates in 
the form of crystals. 

Antipyrin and quinine precipitate each other. According to 
Carles the precipitate which is produced is soluble in weak 
acids. 

Zine sulphate decomposes the soap contained in lysol, and 
develops insoluble oily or fatty acid compounds, zinc com- 
pounds and cresol compounds. The addition of a little acacia, 
however, will restore the solubility of the mixture. 

The property of acacia to make a smooth mixtufe out of 
an incompatible one is often used in prescription work. If 
lead acetate and zine sulphate are ordered with acacia, the 
best way to prepare the mixture in order to avoid the precipita- 
tion of lead sulphate is to dissolve each salt separately, then to 
add a part of the acacia to each solution, and finally to combine 
the two. r 

Mercuriol, a New Mercury Preparation.—Lansueur 
(Revue de Thérapeutique, January, 1905) describes mercuriol, 
a preparation made by Blomquist, of Stockholm, as an amalgam 
of mercury, magnesium and aluminum, which occurs in the 
form of a grayish white powder. It is decomposed by air, heat 
or moisture and mercury is precipitated. Blomquist has been 
able to mix mercuriol with a fat, so as to form “the oil of 
mercuriol,” which is a substance of pasty consistence, dark 
gray in color, containing 90 per cent. of mercury. This oil is 
rapidly and easily decomposed in contact with air or water, 
and aluminum and magnesium hydrate are formed. At the 
same time hydrogen is liberated, and mercuric oxide is 
formed. Injections of this oil are impossible on account of its 


consistence, and for this purpose the oil must be mixed with 
equal parts of sweet oil of almond. This combination then con- 
tains 45 per cent. of mercury. The dose used for injections is 1-10 
Cc., although when the patient becomes accustomed to the drug 
1-5 or even 1-3 Cc. may be given. 


Usually the injections do 


not give rise to any pain, and do not cause mercurial poison- 
ing. The injections are given through platinum needles, kept 
in ether, a precaution necessary in order to avoid decomposi- 
tion in the oil from the presence of moisture in the syringe. 

Vasenol, a New Excipient for Ointments.—Vasenol is a 
new ointment base prepared by Arthur Kopp (Apotheker 
Zeitung, 1904, page 786) by mixing petrolatum and fatty alco- 
hols derived from wax, spermaceti or lanolin. This base has 
the useful property of absorbing considerable amounts of water 
or of aqueous solutions of medicaments. Vasenol is prepared 
either in the form of an ointment with yellow petrolatum, or 
else as liquid vasenol, with liquid petrolatum. 


A New Test for Ammonia in Colored Solutions.—Trillat 
(Nouveaux Remédes, December 8, 1904) suggests the following 
methods of detecting ammonia when the fluid is colored and 
Nessler’s reagent cannot be applied. The procedure is based 
upon the formation of nitrogen iodide when nascent iodine 
comes into contact with ammonia or its compounds. A few Ce. 
of the solution are placed in a test tube, and from two to three 
drops of a 10 per cent. solution of potassium iodide are added. 
To this mixture are added a few drops of a hypochlorite svlu- 
tion, or of chlorine water, and chlorine iodide is formed. If 
there is no ammonia in the solution, then it will remain trans- 
parent and will assume a yellow color, but if the merest traces 
of ammonia are present it will show a brown precipitate of 
nitrogen iodide. If the amount of ammonia is considerable the 
precipitate will fall rapidly to the bottom of the tube. The 
amount of ammonia may be calculated quantitatively by col- 
lecting the precipitate of nitrogen iodide on a filter, converting 
it into an alkaline iodide by the addition of an alkaline solu- 
tion, and weighing the iodide thus obtained. The amount of 
ammonia is then calculated from the amount of iodine found 
in the iodide thus formed. 


Commercial Varieties of Rhubarb.—According to Cvsar 
and Loretz (Schweitzerische Wochenschrifit fiir Chemie und 
Pharmacie, 1904, page 696) there are three constant commer- 
cial varieties of rhubarb from China—namely, Shansi, Canton 
and Shanghai. The most expensive variety is Shansi (Chansi) 
rhubarb, and the other two varieties are not as valuable. Their 
characters are as follows: 

Shansi Rhubarb.—Thick, flat or rounded pieces, more or 
less decorticated, with a fracture surface which is very brittle 
and even crumbles almost: ‘he mottling is very pronounced. 
The stellar systems are regularly arranged near the outer 
surface and are of a vivid red color. The odor is aromatic and 
is very pleasant, the taste is faintly aromatic and bitter. The 
drug crunches under the teeth. 

Canton Rhubarb.—Round or half-round pieces, almost com- 
pletely decorticated and more spongy in structure, fibrous, not 
so brittle. The mottling is less marked. The stellate systems 
are slightly marked, and, when breathed upon, the drug exhales 
a slight odor of smoke or burnt wood. It is very bitter and 
astringent in taste and does not crunch under the teeth so 
much. 

Shanghai Rhubarb.—Usually in very thin, flat pieces, fibrous 
in character, dense, compact, with a fracture surface of a 
rather pronounced reddish orange tint. The mottling is but 
slightly marked and sometimes the stellate system is disposed 
regularly. The burnt or smoky odor is still more marked in 
this variety and the taste is disagreeable, acrid and bitter, 
persistent and mucilaginous. 

The differences in odor and taste alone permit one to dis- 
tinguish the different varieties of rhubarb described, even 
when they are sold in the form of fragments or powdered. 
The color of the powder of Shansi rhubarb is a darker orange, 
while that of Canton and Shanghai rhubarbs is a lighter 
one, like ochre-yellow. Canton and Shanghai rhubarb are the 
two varieties commonly sold at low prices in commerce. 
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Queries and Answers 


We shall be glad, in this department, to respond to calls for information on all pharmaceutic matters. 





A Question of Quantity.—L. J. C. asks us to criticise the 
subjoined prescription and to state the quantity of mixture in- 
tended to be dispensed : 


Syrupus cortex auranti 
Aquz, ad 

On the copy of the prescription submitted to us, which, by 
the way, is not a good example of prescription writing, though 
we are unable to say whether this is the fault of the doctor or 
the copyist, the Latin preposition ad is plainly indicated, and 
if such a prescription was presented to us we should unhesitat- 
ingly dispense it as a 4-ounce mixture. Many physicians are, 
however, careless in the matter of distinguishing between the 
verb adde and the preposition ad, owing to the prevalent cus- 
tom of contracting the verb to ad. They occasionally omit to 
indicate the contraction by a period, and it is no wonder that 
pharmacists are sometimes left in doubt. This is particularly 
the case when the customary abbreviated term q. 8. is omitted. 
It is worthy of note that this contraction is a peculiarly Amer- 
ican one, English physicians seldom or never using it. Then, 
again, the contraction ad. is seldom used on the other side, add. 
being the commoner form of contraction for adde, or addantur, 
addendus, addendo, meaning “ add,” or, “ let them be added,” 
“to be added,” “by adding.” 

If the word “ad” stands alone, without a period to indi- 
cate contraction, the finished mixture must measure only 4 
ounces. 


Massage Cream.—H., K. & Co.—Most of the massage 
creams that have recently appeared on the market have casein 
as a basis and some consist almost entirely of pure casein 
rubbed down with glycerin and water. The formulas which 
follow are typical compounds : 

z a 
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Glycerin 
Water 
Carmine solution, N. F., enough to color. 


Perfume either with oil of bitter almond or extract of 
vanilla. 


Casein, dried 

Boric acid 

Glycerin 
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Casein 
Water 
Liquid ammonia 
Glycerin 
I Ss GW his VE eo ehew eee nes ae 
White petrolatum 
Mix together the casein, water and glycerin, stir in the 
ammonia, warm to dissipate the ammonia, and when cold mix 


with the petrolatum. 


Photographic or Library Paste.—H., K. & Co.—If the sub- 
joined formula is followed in every detail an excellent article of 
paste, especially well suited for putting up in compressible 
tubes, will result: 

Dextrin, white 

Water, heated to 160 degrees........... gal.1 
Wintergreen oil dr. % 
Clove oil . % 

Dissolve the dextrin in the hot water by rubbing it up in a 
heated mortar; cool slightly and incorporate the essential oil 
by brisk stirring. Pour the paste into wide mouth bottles and 


jars of suitable capacity, and after corking tightly set them 
in a cool place (preferably in a refrigerator or cold cellar), 
where the paste may congeal and ripen. The time required 
for the ripening process, the observance of which is essenti«! 
for the production of a satisfactory paste, varies, but generally 
extends over a week or fortnight. 


Tooth Paste.—H., K. & Co.—A paste of the character in- 
dicated can be made from the following formula: 
Precipitated chalk 
Powdered soap 
Arrowroot 
Eucalyptus oil 
Peppermint oil 
Geranium oil 


The quantities are by weight and the paste is massed with 
chloroform water and tinted with solution of carmine, N. F. 

It is occasionally found in practice that pastes made 
with glycerin alone will ooze through the container if put up 
in tube form, so many add gelatin, as in the following formula: 

Precipitated chalk av. oz. 15% 
Powdered soap 

Eucalyptus oil 

Solution of carmine, N. 

Mix and pass through a No. 80 sieve several times. Then 
upon the powder contained in a large mortar pour about 4 
ounces of a massing fluid, prepared as follows: 

Gelatin 
Glycerin 
Water 

Dissolve the gelatin in the water by the aid of heat and add 

the glycerin. 


Cold Cream.—H., K. & Co.: While the pharmacopeias con- 
tinue to prescribe a mixture of beeswax, spermaceti, almond oil 
and rose water as the standard cold cream, pharmacists who 
do any considerable business in the article seldom use any of 
these ingredients excepting the white beeswax. A snow white, 
soft and smooth cream may be made after the formula pro- 
posed by W. C. Alpers, which is as follows: 


White beeswax 

Liquid petrolatum (bleached) 
Distilled water 

Borax 

Geranium oil 

Rose oil 


Dissolve the wax in the liquid petrolatum (albolene or other 
white paraffin oil) with the aid of a gentle heat; in another 
vessel dissolve the borax in the water; bring both solutions to 
the same temperature, not exceeding 140 degrees F., and pour 
the aqueous solution into the oil in a continuous stream. Stir 
gently for a minute or two, add the essential oils while stirring. 
and pour into jars before cold. 

A modified form of the foregoing process has been proposed 
by a contributor to the AMERICAN DruacIst, as follows: 

In a porcelain or enameled dish put 


3x viii 
Dissolve by means of a gentle heat, preferably on a water 
bath. To this add a solution (at the same temperature) of 
Borax 


_ Stir constantly until nearly cold, and then add, while con- 
tinually stirring: 
Oil rose geranium 
The stirring is best done by means of an ordinary egg beater. 
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By W. A. DAWSON 
Under this head will appear suggestions and plans for increas- 
ing trade, advertising experiences, information, and notes of 
interest useful to the pharmacist in the preparation of his ad- 


vertising matter. Specimens of current advertising will be 
reproduced, with suggestive analysis and criticism, and queries 
relative to advertising matters will be answered. To aboid 
\ Ba address communications to the Department of Business 








Building, AMERICAN DRUGGIST, 66 West Broadway, N.Y. 





NON-REPETATUR. 


Among the advertising: matter sent in by Mr. Boulet last 
month was a scheme for keeping solid with the physicians by 
discouraging the refilling of prescriptions. 

The container of every prescription from the Boulet labora- 
tory bears a little label, % x 1% inches, with the following 
wording : 


We would recommend that you consult your physi- 
cian before having this prescription refilled. There 
may be reasons for his wanting to change. 

W. J. BouLet. 


And the following warning notice is printed at the lower 
edge of all the prescription blanks sent out: 


If your doctor wants this refilled he will tell you. Ask him. 


Anent this Mr. Boulet remarks: “ This helps our advertising 
to physicians. We mail book of prescription blanks, together 
with a few ‘safety slips’ to each doctor and have gotten good 
returns.” 

If that is the case, well and good, for the proof of the good- 
ness or badness of a pudding lies in the eating of it, and, like- 
wise, the good or bad quality of an advertisement can only be 
discovered by the one truly practical test, “ Results.” 

But there are results and results. Results that seem most 
satisfactory upon superficial examination often prove mis- 
chievous later on. Advertising is a good deal like automobiling 
in respect to the elements of safety and smooth running. You 
never know when the machine is going to buck-jump and try 
to climb a tree, nor when your advertising will boomerang you. 
Carelessness in either will invite disaster. Constant vigilance 
is the price of safety. 

The hardest thing for an advertiser to do is to see his busi- 
ness and his advertising matter from the layman’s point of 
view, to study the latter from the outside and try te see it 
from the buyer’s standpoint. - 

My observation and experience in the matter of discourag- 
ing or attempting to discourage the refilling of prescriptions 
at the patient’s request lead me to say that it is one of the 
things that is “all right—if it works.” It is a thing that 
every physician cries for at some time in his career, and soon 
discards if he gets it. It may work all right in some communi- 
ties, but unless that community be inhabited by people who 
are considerably above the average in intelligence the doctor 
and the druggist soon find that educating the public is not 
only a thankless task, but a losing game as well. 

In every instance where a physician of my acquaintance has 
spoken of repeats in my hearing I have made a special point 
of asking if he had any objection to the practice and expressed 
my perfect willingness to refuse repeating his prescriptions 
without his written order. 

Whenever a physician has accepted this proposition I have 
asked for written notice to that effect signed by himself and 
supplied him with blanks bearing the printed statement: 

“Do not repeat or copy this prescription without my order.” 

The way it usually works is to drive patients to another 
doctor and another druggist sooner or later. “It’s a free coun- 
try,” and the average citizen insists upon his inalienable right 
to take whatever medicine he pleases for so long as he pleases. 
The prescription that the doctor has given him he regards as 
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his property—something he has acquired by purchase—profes- 
sional views to the contrary notwithstanding, and he will get 
angry with any one who tries to infringe upon his “ rights.” 
Any attempt to dissuade a customer from having a prescrip- 
tion refilled without consulting the prescriber is calculated to 
arouse that person’s suspicions as to the disinterestedness of the 
druggists’ motives in the case. 

Gratuitous advice is not often welcome, and he who attempts 
to stand between the fool and his folly will have a thankless 
task. Either his motive will be misunderstood and be construed 
in the worst light, or he will offend with unasked advice. 

Often it will be found that the very physician who talked 
loudest about the great menace to the public health existing in 
the general practice of prescription refilling will be the first 
one to back out of the bargain. He generally lacks the courage 
to confess that he was mistaken in his views, and will use the 
“other store’s” blanks without the warning notice on them. 

Taking thought upon the matter it would seem wisest to 
leave everything off the prescription container in the way of 
printed matter except the regular label and, when necessary, 
the additional “ Shake,” ‘“ Poison,” or other strip label. 

And, beyond a trade-mark or other identifying device, a 
prescription label should bear no other printing than the name, 
title and address of the establishment using it. 

Even the “ Guarantee ” label that is used extensively in some 
sections of the country seems superfluous. 

At best it is a rather tawdry and undignified method of ad- 
vertising and often a case of “ Thou dost protest too much.” 

These things are better said in one’s regular advertising 
matter. 


The New Trade-Mark Law. 

The new trade-mark law recently enacted by Congress goes 
into effect on April 1 next. The new law embraces many pro- 
visions which are of vital importance to the manufacturers 
of proprietary medicines and trade-mark proprietors in gen- 
eral. Alfred E. Glascock, of the Washington Patent Bar, sum- 
marized the new law as follows in an interview with a repre- 
sentative of the AMERICAN DRUGGIST: 

“The Government fee for registration is $10, instead of 
$25 as heretofore. A trade-mark registration remains in effect 
for 20 years instead of 30 years as heretofore. Persons doing 
an interstate business are entitled to registration. The old 
law required that the proprietors do an international business 
to secure registration. Under the new act a penalty for in- 
fringement is provided, which was lacking in the old law. 
Trade-marks that comprise scandalous or immoral matter, or 
which involve the American flag, the coat of arms of the United 
States or any State or municipality, or of any foreign na- 
tion, will not be regisiered. ‘There will also be difficulty in 
registering trade-marks that contain descriptive or geograph- 
ical matter.” 


Pharmacy in Egypt. 

In reply to a deputation of chemists the Director of the 
Sanitary Administration promised to consider the objections 
raised against the new Pharmacy law, and consented to post- 
pone the enforcement thereof until December. Considerable 
surprise has now been caused among the chemists by the offi- 
cial announcement since made that all persons desiring to ob- 
tain an authorization to sell drugs and poisonous substances are 
required to comply with certain provisions as to registers, 
labels, renewal of licenses and examination of the Decree of 
December 15, 1904. 


Japanned English. 

A recent issue of the Sanitary Journal of Tokio contains one 
column of English matter to its 39 of matter in Japanese. One 
advertiser, a druggist, tries English, too. “‘ We sale all kinds of 
medicine and drugs as well as ‘ Kin Taiyen,’ the first discover 
of which is our ancestor: It is specially effectual as stimurant 
and febrifuge.” If any American has medicine to sell, this 
advertiser will “ work as his or their agent on reasonable terms, 
and propagte the sale for him or them advertising on the Sani- 
tary Journal and other vernacular periodicals.” 
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THE MANN BILL DEFEATED. 


Professor Chandler of the New York College Opposes the Measure 
—-Denounces the Drug Trade—Active Opposition of Patent 
Attorneys. 


After passing the House of Representatives the Mann bili 
prohibiting the issuance of a product patent was held back in 
the Senate committee until too late to secure any definite 
action. 

PROFESSOR CHANDLER DENOUNCES DRUGGISTS. 

Dr. Charles F. Chandler, professor of organic chemistry in 
the New York College of Pharmacy, formerly the president of 
the college and now its vice-president, appeared at a hearing 
and vigerously opposed the passage of the bill as tending to 
prevent the patenting of new remedies and driving inventors 
to trust to secrecy for the protection of their patents. Referring 
to the claims put forward by the advocates of the measure 
Professor Chandler said that he was well acquainted with the 
retail drug trade, having assisted in the organization of the 
College of Pharmacy in 1866, and having taught thousands of 
druggists in New York during the past 40 years. He said of 
the retail druggists who advocated the Mann bill: 

ASHAMED. 


I know these men thoroughly, and I am ashamed to find them here 
endeavoring to rob their brother chemists of their hard-earned rewards. 
1 worked for these retail druggists for nothing, and I feel that I can 
speak freely with regard to them. They come here with a plea that 
they speak for the sick and suffering, but this is not an honest plea. 
The passage of this bill would make no difference in the price of any 
drug product to the consumer. Phenacetin, which, by the way, was 
never patented in Germany by its inventor, is one of the greatest bless- 
ings of the century. Much money was spent in testing it and putting 
it on the market. Its owner ought to have a good profit. There are 
nearly 100 doses in an ounce of phenacetin, so that if the price to the 
druggist is $1 per ounce, a ng agg dose costs about 1 cent, yet the 
druggist charges 50 or 60 cents for a prescription whether he uses phe- 
nacetin or some heavy chemical! worth 10 cents a pound. 

Do not misunderstand me as criticising the apothecary for the 
prices he charges for prescriptions. I think his charges are most rea- 
sonable. They are not based upon the cost of the ingredients which he 
puts into a prescription, but rather upon the time he has spent in 
acquiring his knowledge and skill, for which he is entitled to generous 
compensation. In my opinion, the trained pharmacist stands between 
the doctor and his patient and saves hundreds of lives every year 
through his knowledge and the care he exercises to correct doctors’ 
errors. It is no unusual thing for some overworked physicians, suffer- 
ing from loss of sleep, in preparing a prescription to think “ quinine” 
aud write “ morphine.” In such a case, if the druggist did not detect 
the error, the doctor would kill his patient, and all kinds of devices are 
resorted to by conscientious and careful apothecaries to correct such 
errors without ‘etting the person who brings the prescription to be 
filled know that any mistake has been made. : 

I am, nevertheless, convinced that the druggists are making a seri- 
ous mistake in urging this bill, and I hope it will not be reported. 


Messrs. Hilton and Gallagher, of the Legislative Committee 
of the N. A. R. D., made every effort to hasten the hearings and 
in hope of getting the bill out of the committee took up but 
little of the time devoted to the hearing. The tactics of delay, 
however, proved successful, and the bill was never reported out 
of the committee. 


The Dr. Miles Medicine Company Wins in Cleveland. 
(From our Regular Correspondent.) 


Cleveland, March 8.—Judge Lawrence has decided the case 
of the Dr. Miles Medicine Company against the May Company, 
department store, in favor of the former. An injunction was 
asked preventing the local company from selling goods at less 
than the prices marked on the bottles and packages. As is 
known, the Dr. Miles Medicine Company requires all purchasers 
to sign a contract not to sell the goods below these figures and 
it is claimed the May Company signed such a contract. In 
November, 1904, and thereafter it was alleged the $1 goods 
were offered and sold at 79 cents and the 25-cent goods at 18 
cents. It is also said that the contract contains a clause that 
fixes the amount of damages that may be assessed in case a 
purchaser violates its terms. The May Company’s defense was 
that the contract is illegal and that, having purchased the 
goods, it has a right to sell them at any price desired. A few 
days ago an advertisement appeared in the local papers re- 
ferring to the suit as an attempt to dictate prices, and making 
a further offer at cut rates. It is said that the case will be 
appealed. President L. D. Schoenberg, of the May Company, 
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has issued a statement in which he alleges the Miles Medical 
Company is a member of an unlawful combination, the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association. 


SAVAGE ATTACK ON THE N. A. R. D. 


Hearing in the Loder Suit in Chicago and Indianapolis—Prosecu- 
tion Hope to Interest Government Officials. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 


Chicago, March 8.—A savage attack was made on the N. A. 
R. D. and its methods when the hearing of the case brought 
by C. G. A. Loder came up before Special United States Com- 
missioner Sampsell. This hearing has just been concluded. 
Loder is suing for $100,000 damages under the Sherman Anti- 
Trust law. The case was begun at Philadelphia, but the most 
important evidence was that obtained here. Thomas V. Wooten, 
secretary of the N. A. R. D., was the principal witness. He was 
examined by W. Wilson Carlisle, attorney for Loder. After the 
examination had been concluded Mr. Carlisle left for Indian- 
apolis, where officials of the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association are to be questioned. Later there will be an ex- 
umination of the members of the Proprietary Association in 
New York. It is said that the evidence may be placed in the 
hands of Attorney-General Moody in the effort to induce the 


Government to take up the prosecution. 
WHAT LODER’S ATTORNEY THINKS. 

An interview with Mr. Carlisle, published in one of the daily 
papers, has attracted considerable attention. After giving his 
idea of the N. A. R. D.’s methods of operation the attorney 
said: 

If a proprietor sees fit to sell his manufactured products to persons 
not satisfactory to the national retail association, he likewise is in 
—— of having his goods thrown out by the “ loyal ’’ wholesalers and 
pr :- ogg receives weekly criticisms in official publications of the 
drug trade. 

Phrough the aid of secret service and the association organizers the 
business methods of every dealer in drugs and proprietary articles are 
known. ‘The pressure brought on the objectionable dealer usually 
brings him into the organization or else ruins b‘m financially. 

If this vast combination continues to be successful and to add to 
its power in the future as it has in the last four years. it will not only 
dictate absolutely the price of every medical preparation in the country, 
but will determine who may and who may not go into any branch of 
the business. 

THE N. A. R. D. VIEW OF THE QUESTION. 

Charles M. Carr, of the N. A. R. D., made the following tart 
reply : 

The Philadelphia lawyer bas ‘“‘ Herrmann the Great’ beat several 
blocks when he transforms the operations of a retail druggists’ trade 
union into a giant octopus and by the same wave of the magic wand 
converts the drug trust of the country into a band of persecuted hu- 
manitarians. 

The fact of the matter is that the hearing before Special United 
States Commissioner Marshall E. Sampsell developed nothing of im- 
portance, except that the retail druggists’ union or association has so 
conducted its fight for better business conditions during the last six 
years that it has won the respect and confidence of the bulk of the man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers in the country. Contrariwise, Mr. Carlile’s 
client, C. . Loder, of Philadelphia, and dealers: of his class .have 
manipulated their business along “ frenzied finance”’ lines to such an 
pee that they have come to be regarded as dangerous factors in the 
trade. 


National Druggists’ Fire Insurance Company. 

At the meeting of the National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists held in St. Louis last October Frank H. Freerichs, of Cin- 
cinnati, submitted a plan for the incorporation of a National 
Druggists’ Fire Insurance Company, with a capital stock of 
$200,000. This plan was criticised on the ground that the capi- 
tal named was insufficient to enable the company to carry on 
an insurance business in every State, since several States re- 
quire a deposit of $10,000 before the company would be al- 
lowed to transact business. It was further stated that the 
laws of New York State prohibited the transaction of business 
by a mutual company. 

Mr. Freerichs has issued a voluminous reply to these criti- 
cisms showing that he had proposed the organization of a 
stock company, not a mutual company, and that in the few 
States requiring a deposit, the deposit of the bonds in which 
the capital or surplus was invested would meet with the re- 
quirements of the law. 
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Abolition of Liquor License for Pharmacists Debated—Canning 
Would Discontinue all Liquor Sold in Drug Stores Save as 
Bona Fide Prescriptions—The Sixth-Tlass License Abused. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 

Boston, March 4.—The February meeting of the Boston 
Druggists’ Association was held at Young’s Hotel on the even- 
ing of February 28, President Flynn occupying the head of the 
table. His programme brought out a large attendance. C. 
Herbert Packard and Charles A. Curtis were elected to mem- 
bership. E, C. Marshall, Ph. G., delivered a lecture illustrated 
by stereopticon on “ Christian Rome: Its Churches and Their 
Art.” Mr. Marshall was given close attention by his audience, 
and his description of the subject was extremely brilliant and 
interesting. He was given a rising vote of thanks. 

There was also a joint debate upon the question of abolish- 
ment of the sixth-class license law, Henry Canning leading in 
favor of the bill and J. G. Finneran opposing. A bill relating 
to this subject was recently before a legislative committee. 


TROUBLE CAUSED BY SALE OF LIQUOR IN DRUG STORES. 


Mr. Canning first commented on the fact of representative 
pharmacists appearing before this committee favoring this bill 
when the right to sell is so much sought. He understood that 
this committee is to present an adverse report, but nevertheless 
thought it well to discuss the subject as it was likely to be 
again considered. He thought it the duty of the pharmacist 
to look upon the sentimental side and to prevent, if possible, 
certain unfortunate individuals from procuring their occasional 
draughts in drug stores. He strongly favored the wiping out of 
the class who make the sale of liquor their principal business. 
He thought the drinking of liquor dangerous to body and soul 
and that it was the duty of the pharmacist not to aid, but to 
alleviate this danger. It would wipe out the principal stigma 
now borne by the druggist, and there is no class of people so 
constantly assailed. Nine-tenths of this trouble is due to the 
liquor question, which, if eliminated from the stores, would 
free the druggist from this criticism. How often do we find a 
bona fide prescription for liquor? he pertinently inquired. He 
took the stand that druggists should be allowed to sell only on 
physicians’ prescriptions. The use of these prescriptions should, 
however, be surrounded by restrictions, so that they could not 
be refilled. He thought that if the sixth-class licenses were 
taken away from druggists and there followed any complaint 
as to inability to procure liquor by citizens, the State would 
soon find a way to alleviate this trouble. That would end the 
assailing of druggists and the “other fellow” would have 
the trouble. ° 


IN FAVOR OF CONTINUING THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF LIQUOR 
LICENSING, 


Mr. Finneran made a strong point of the fact that no one 
had offered anything better than the present arrangement gov- 
erning the sale of liquor. Patients go to druggists to have 
prescriptions filled and it is natural if they need liquor’ for 
medicinal purposes to get that at the same time. While it was 
very true that very little liquor at present was sold upon pre- 
scription, he said that the same state of affairs governed the 
sale of the heavy malt compounds, which were largely sold over 
the counter. He deemed the United States Pharmacopeia the 
best standard, and as that recognized liquor he thought that 
no body of men had the right to legislate away that part of 
the druggist’s business. He thought it a mistake to consider 
the matter from'a sentimental standpoint. Common sense only 
was required. Because a few men abused the privilege there 
is no reason why others should lose a part of their business. 
He stated that in the middle and western part of this State 
there were no licenses except those held by druggists. By 
special legislation, as is proposed, you would make a criminal 
of the druggist who would sell without a license. The drug 


trade as a whole would probably not suffer if this right to sell 
was taken away, but neither would the druggist have to go out 
of business if he gave up the sale of other articles. 
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SIXTH-CLASS LICENSE ABUSED. 

Henry G. Smith, of Middleboro, was introduced as a coun- 
try druggist. He thought that the sixth-class license was not 
lived up to. He had never known a man who wanted liquor for 
drinking who would not say he desired it for medicinal, me- 
chanical or chemical purposes. Personally, he would like to 
have the sixth-class license wiped out. In any event, he did not 
want local option to enter into the subject. He urged the ad- 
visability of having liquor sold under the same restrictions 
which govern the sale of certain poisons. He thought it a 
good idea to place the whole subject in the hands of the Board 
of Pharmacy to decide whether a man should sell or not. 

J. A. Gilman, of Gilman Brothers, spoke for the wholesale 
trade. He considered liquors medicinal preparations and 
thought they ought to be sold by druggists, but was of the 
opinion that the matter had best remain as at present until the 
druggists are given the right to sell on prescriptions. Other 
speakers were C. F. Cutler, F. A. Hubbard and G. H. Ingraham. 


TELEPHONE EVILS. 


Loudest Complaints from Pay Station Pharmacies— Conditions Be- 
coming Intolerable—The Chief Grievance—Chicago Druggists 
Make Money Out of the Telephone—New York Druggists 
Could Do the Same. 


Retail druggists’ need of some better arrangement with the 
telephone company than that now in force is becoming more 
and more evident. Further complaints were heard last week 
by a representative of the AMERICAN DRUGGIST, and some new 
points were brought out which strengthened the druggists’ side 
of the controversy. Outside of the Kings County Pharma- 
ceutical Association, whose committee is looking into the mat- 
ter, no concerted action has as yet been taken by druggists, but 
it is more than likely that such action will be taken just as soon 
as other matters now engaging their attention are disposed 
of, particularly the work of getting the direct contract and 
serial numbering plan running smoothly. Inquiry among re- 
tailers in various sections shows that those who have public pay 
stations in their stores are suffering more than those who simply 
have a telephone under contract with the telephone company ; in 
other words, are subscribers. The chief grievance, perhaps, is that 
druggists who have pay stations seldom come out “ whole” at 
the end of the month, but there are other undesirable features 
which are daily growing worse and are making conditions al- 
most intolerable. This statement may seem rather strong, but 
it is not at all exaggerated. 

William C. Anderson, of Brooklyn, has a public pay station 
in his pharmacy and is well qualified from several years’ ex- 
perience to speak of existing conditions. 

Mr. Anderson pointed out the urgent need of having some 
arrangement whereby the druggist could be protected against 
overcharges by the telephone company, and be assured of 
the commission which he is now supposed to get. Not infre- 
quently, he said, the company’s bills at the end of the month 
were considerably higher than his own account of the month’s 
calls. He cited instances where more than one call was charged 
up against his telephone, whereas he had been paid by the cus- 
tomer for only one call. Then, again, calls had been charged by 
the central, or appeared in the company’s monthly account, 
which he knew positively had not been made at all, and he cited 
an instance where three long distance calls to the same place 
had been charged, although he had positive proof that only one 
call had been made. Under the present arrangement the drug- 
gist who has a public pay station, he said, is absolutely with- 
out protection against charges for overtime calls and calls that 
were not made. It is quite impossible for a busy pharmacist 
to keep account of all calls and the time that each party talks 
over the telephone, and even if he should be able to do this, the 
chances are that there would still be more or less of a dis- 
crepancy between his own record and that of the telephone 
company. Mr. Anderson has a clerk who receives payment for 
all telephone calls and keeps a record of all cal!s made, and 
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yet the two accounts don’t always tally. The company has 
been known to charge a call, although the number asked for was 
reported “busy.” Central makes a record of all numbers 
called, and some of these records have been known to appear 
in the company’s monthly statement as calls, and charged up as 
such. 

MANY DRUGGISTS SIMPLY CLERKS FOR THE TELEPHONE COMPANY. 


Attention was also called to the growing practice of the 
public to call up a drug store telephone and ask the druggist 
to send out for a party in the neighborhood to come to the tele- 
phone or else to deliver a message to so-and-so. The druggist 
gets nothing for such service; he simply becomes a clerk for the 
telephone company. If the druggist were sure of his commis- 
sion at the end of the month, instead of seeing a large part, if 
not all, of it wiped out by the larger bills presented by the 
telephone company, he would not complain of whatever trouble 
he is put to to oblige the party who calls up and requests him 
to send out for another party, etc., but where he has only his 
trouble for his pains that is a different matter. 

Mr. Anderson argued strongly for the slot telephone in drug 
stores. He thought that the installation of such telephones in 
drug stores, particularly in stores where there are public pay 
stations, would solve the difficulty: at least the druggist would 
then be assured of his commission. And if this could be 
brought about, he believed that the majority of pharmacists 
would be satisfied with the present rate of commission allowed. 
Much of the dissatisfaction at present arose over the fact that 
the company’s allowance of 20 per cent. commission was a farce 
because of the apparently inaccurate system of the telephone 
company in keeping account of the calls made. 


ANOTHER INSTANCE. 


Nelson S. Kirk, another Brooklyn druggist, who has a phar- 
macy at 168 Rutledge street, has had rather a costly experience 
with the telephone company ever since he had a telephone put 
in. The situation in Brooklyn, he said, is bad; in fact, any- 
thing but satisfactory. The druggists in that borough are able 
to get no cheap contract rates and have to do business on a 
commission basis, for the telephone company over there is sup- 
posed to be independent of the New York Telephone Company. 
Notwithstanding the fact that he has always kept a very careful 
record of all calls made, his accounts at the end of the month 
have seldom if ever agreed with those presented by the com- 
pany. There have been times, he said, when his commission on 
the whole month’s telephone business, after settling the differ- 
ence with the company, has been only about $1. 

Practically the same complaints were made by Emil J. 
Huels, whose pharmacy is located at 1366 Broadway, Brooklyn. 
Mr. Huels says that his account and that of the telephone com- 
pany by no means tally always, the company’s bills in such 
cases being higher than his record. 

Druggists in Manhattan who have public pay stations are 
in the same boat and make substantially the same complaints. 
There are many. druggists in this borough, however, who have 
a contract service with the telephone company, and these drug- 
gists, as a rule, seem to be quite satisfied with the arrangement. 
But the conditions, so far as the financial side of the matter is 
concerned, are entirely different in such stores. If a druggist 
has a contract service he is charged only about 3 or 4 cents a 
call, whereas he charges every customer or person who uses his 
telephone the regular charge of 10 cents for each call, thereby 
reaping a profit on every such call. But even with that ar- 
rangement the druggist must keep watch of the length of time 
a customer talks. One druggist under this arrangement clears 
on the average about $60 a month from his telephone business 
alone. This, however, is exceptional. 


SLOT MACHINES THE REMEDY. 


S. V. B. Swann said that the telephone question in New York 
was an important one to druggists, and especially to those who 
have pay stations. His telephone is not a pay station, and long 
ago he found it necessary to try a system which would reduce 
the trouble and annoyance he was being put to in running or 
sending ont for some one in the neighborhood to come to the 
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telephone, or which would at least reimburse him somewhat for 
such trouble. He therefore made it a rule when asked to call 
some one to the telephone to take the number of the party who 
called up, stating that he would send for the party wanted when 
he could. When the person called for came to the store later and 
called up, the regular charge for a call was collected from that 
party. All druggists, it seems, do not do this; on the contrary, 
not a few even have printed slips to fill out when some one in 
their locality is called for, which they fill out and send to the 
person wanted. Druggists who invite such business, Mr. Swann 
said, certainly cannot complain of the trouble they are put to 
in consequence. As regards pay stations in drug stores, Mr. 
Swann thought that the slot telephone was the best solution of 
the present trouble experienced by pharmacists. 

Another druggist, who did not care to be quoted, said that he 
had heard that representatives of the telephone company had 
instructed residents in apartment houses and flats where a tele- 
phone is located in the lower hall to tell their friends to call up 
the drug store nearby (which has a public telephone) and ask 
the druggist to send for them if no one in the apartment house 
answered the telephone there. This was mentioned as another 
instance of how the’ druggist becomes a mere clerk for the tele- 
phone company, for in such cases, of course, the druggist gets 
nothing for his.time and trouble. Some pharmacists have 
gotten tired of this sort of clerkship and when asked to send out 
for some one simply state that they have no one that they 
can send with the message. 


APATHY TO BE OVERCOME. 

Colonel Duble, of the N. A. R. D., said he felt confident that 
if concerted action were taken by the retail drug trade of New 
York; and if the matter were presented to the telephone com- 
pany in the proper way and the druggists’ grievances fully 
put before the company, the latter would be found disposed to 
treat with the druggists and give them relief from conditions 
which are now unsatisfactory. Pay station drug stores ap- 
peared to be the principal sufferers at present in this city. 
When told that some druggists who have contract service are 
apparently satisfied with their lot and are not inclined to take 
an active part in the agitation for a reform Colonel Duble said 
that the N. A. R. D. had experienced the same difficulty in 
Chicago in getting many retail druggists to take an active in- 
terest in the movement when it was started in that city. But 
now that it has proven of such great benefit to the retail drug 
trade of Chicago generally, the druggists who were lukewarm 
or not in sympathy with the undertaking cannot speak too 
highly of the results achieved. Summing up the outcome 
of the movement for telephone reform in Chicago, Colonel Duble 
said that it made possible the installation of a system of slot 
telephones which yields almost every druggist in Chicago a net 
monthly revenue and gives him a free telephone for his own per- 
sonal and store needs. Under the old system the telephone 
service for his store cost the Chicago druggist $175 a year and 
he was that much money out of pocket, whereas now he is 
from $25 to $1,500 ahead at the end of the year, according to 
the location of the store. There is no single trade in New York 
City, Colonel Duble said, that gives so much business to the 
telephone company as does the retail drug trade, and he felt 
confident that the company would not only listen to whatever 
grievances the trade had to make, but would do all in its power 
to bring about more satisfactory conditions. He was in favor 
of lower rates to the public, say 5 cents instead of 10; by reduc- 
ing the rate the public use of the telephone, he thought, would 
be more than doubled. 


Manufacturing Chemist’s Registration Bureau. 
The following titles have been submitted for registration 
by Frederick Stearns & Co.: Vera (a general designation; Vera 
Diastase ; Pompadour, and Minola. 


The 1905 Committee on Legislation of the New York Board 
of Trade and Transportation, appointed recently, consists of 
John -M. Peters, Thomas F. Main, Hugo Schweitzer, F. M. 
Harrison and T. J. Parker. 
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NEW YORK CITY ORGANIZES AT :LAST. 





Local Branch of the N. A. R. D. Created at Enthusiastic Meeting 
of Retail Drug Trade at’ New York College of Pharmacy. 





At a large and enthusiastic meeting of retail druggists of 
this city, held at the New York College of Pharmacy last Fri- 
day evening, a permanent central branch of the National As- 
sociation of Retail Druggists was formed. The meeting was 
called to order at 9.30 p.m. by William C. Anderson, chairman 
of the Joint Conference; S. V. B. Swann recorded. Several 
representatives of the Drug Merchants’ Association were pres- 
ent, including Mr. Ramsey, of the Hegeman Corporation, and 
Messrs. Bigelow, Cosden, of Riker’s; Kalish, Knapp, Jungman 
and others. It was probably the largest and most representa- 
tive meeting of New York druggists ever held in this city. 

In his opening remarks Dr. Anderson praised the N. A. R. 
D. for the work it had accomplished throughout the country. 
He referred to the repeated though unsuccessful efforts made 
to bring New York into line, of the great difficulties encoun- 
tered. Now, however, the N. A. R. D. had found a plan—the 
direct contract and serial numbering system—that has stood 
all tests, and holds the only relief from demoralization. He 
named the manufacturers who have already adopted the con- 
tract system, and expressed the belief that eventually all man- 
ufacturers would adopt the same system if the retail druggists 
would give their active support and prove that the plan is a 
success. The manufacturers had shown their sincerity ; it was 
now up to the retailers to do their share of the work. 

On motion of Jacob Diner a permanent organization as a 
local branch of the N. A. R. D. was then formed. Messrs. An- 
derson and Swann are to continue in their official positions 
as chairman and secretary until permanent officers are elected 
later. Provision was also made for the appointment of a com- 
mittee on constitution and by-laws, a committee of three on 
membership and a committee of ten on district organization. 

Col. J. B. Duble, of the N. A. R. D., was called on for re- 
marks. He spoke at length of the benefits of organization, 
what the National Association had accomplished and hoped 
to accomplish; regulation of prices.on patent medicines was 
only a part of its work. New York was the missing link which 
had prevented complete success. With a thorough organijza- 
tion in this city, where 500 retailers were already enrolled, 
together with the strong support already assured from manu- 
facturers and jobbers, there would be a decided change for 
the better in the drug trade here and elsewhere. 

Lee M. Evans, of the Peruna Company, said that about 1,000 
retailers had already signed the company’s contracts in this 
city. Jobbers are being held to the strict letter of the con- 
tract, but due leniency is being exercised toward retailers in 
sections where conditions are not yet ripe. i 

Secretary Marmor, of the N. Y. R. D. A., thought the move- 
ment should take in other articles, or that the N. A. R. D. 
should give some assurance that other articles besides patent 
medicines would not be cut. Mr. Diner and others, however, 
pointed out that the present effort was to stop demoralization 
rather than to attempt to eliminate all price cutting. Every- 
thing could not be accomplished at once. B. J. Lauer, of the 
German Apothecaries’ Society, believed in organization with 
numerical strength, for numerical strength would get recog- 
nition. In reply to a question Mr. Evans said that the Peruna 
Company had not sold a single bottle of Peruna direct to any 
retailer or department store. 

William Muir, of the Kings County Society, made a strong 
plea for thorough organization. ‘“‘ Don’t find fault with the 
manufacturers,” said he, “ until you do your part.” 

William C. A!vers called attention to the statements at- 
tributed to Prof. Charles F. Chandler at the hearing on the 
Mann bill. Mr. Alpers said that the statements, if true, were 
not only insulting, but unjust to retail druggists. A committee 
of five is to be appointed to confer with Professor Chandler on 
the matter. 

A letter was read from Wells, Richardson & Co. heartily 
indorsing the new movement and organization in this city, 
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THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION ESTABLISHES 
A CENSORSHIP OF PROPRIETARY MEDICINES. 


The Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry—A “ White” Book to 
be Published by the Association—Pharmacy Represented on 
the Council—Proprietors Antagonistic. 


As the culmination of plans which have been under con- 
sideration for the past two years, the Board of Trustees of the 
American Medical Association, at a meeting held February 3, 
created by resolution an advisory board to be known as the 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American Medical 
Association. The organization of the council was perfected 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., February 11, and the council has since made 
public the following : 

PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT, 


It is the immediate purpose of the Council to examine into the com- 
position and status of the various medicinal preparations that are of- 
fered to physicians, and which are not included in the United States 
tharmacopeia or in other standard text-books or formularies. These 
preparations will include the synthetic chemical compounds, as well as 
the so-called proprietaries and pharmaceutical specialties put out under 
trade-marked names. Preparations which conform to the standard 
established by the ten rules governing the matter will be incorporated 
in ** New and Non-Oflicial Remedies.” 

The general need of an accessible, authoritative work of reference 
of this character is obvious, for at present there is no such book to 
which the physician can refer. Its value will be proportional to its 
completeness. It is therefore proposed to be as liberal in approving 
articles for the book as is consistent with justice and equity to the 
public, to the manufacturing pharmacist and chemist and to the physi- 
cian. The acceptance of articles will be determined by the appended 
rules, an examination of which will show that they are sufficiently lib 
eral to permit the admission of ali articles offered to the medical pro- 
fession that are honestly made, ethically exploited, and worthy of pa- 
tronage by intelligent physicians. 

‘he acceptance of an article will be based on a careful and unpreju- 
diced examination of the accessible information from all sources, and 
in compliance with the adopted rules. An acceptance, however, is not 
to be interpreted as an indorsement, neither is omission from the list 
to be construed, in every case, as condemning an article; it may mean 
that the necessary information has net been obtained. The Council does 
not pass judgment on the therapeutic value, but on the ethical status 
only. ‘The Council does not presume to dictate what preparations 
should be prescribed; nor is it the present intention to conduct an 
active campaign against fraudulent products; but merely to supply 
necessary and desirable information concerning those which it considers 
unobjectionable. 

The plan for the work is briefly as follows: All available informa- 
tion regarding a product will be secured from the manufacturer and 
from other sources. This information, together with specimens of the 
article, will be submitted to a committee of experts, who will examine 
critically into the product, consider the claims made for it, and make 
a report. On the basis of this report the Council will accept, reject or 
hold for further consideration. If accepted, the information will be 
condensed and arranged somewhat on the plan of the United States 
Pharmacopeia, but with the addition of brief pharmacologic and thera- 
peutic data. The Council believes that there are many articles, at 
present not recognized by the Pharmacopeia, which comply with the 
required standard and do not need any further investigation. In this 
class come many of the synthetics as well as many well-known pharma- 
ceutical specialties. These are now being written up, and it is pro- 
posed to issue the first edition of the book as soon as possible. No 
charge will be made for representation tn the book. 

As fast as new articles are accepted, all information regarding them 
will be published in The Journal of.the American Medical Association, 
and will be incorporated in the next edition of the book. 

The Council appreciates the importance and difficulties of the work 
to be undertaken, and does not expect to take a step forward without 
being sure that it is right and just to ail concerned. It does not dare 
to hope for perfect results and can only promise to strive earnestly, 
honestly and impartially to avoid serious errors of commission and 
omission. It asks for the hearty co-operation and assistance of those 
it believes to be interested in the work—the entire medical profession 
and all honorable manufacturing pharmacists and chemists. Criticism 
und suggestions will be welcome. 


RULES GOVERNING THF ADMISSION OF ARTICLES. 


The following rules are adopted to guide the Council on Pharmacy 
and Chemistry of the American Medical Association : 

The term “ article’? shall mean any drug, chemical or preparation 
used in the treatment of disease.) 

Rule 1. No article will be admitted unless its active medi- 
cinal ingredients and the amounts of such ingredients in a 
given quantity of the article be furnished for publication. 
(Suflicient information should be supplied to permit the Coun- 
cil to verify the statements made regarding the article, and to 
determine its status from time to time.) 

Rule 2. No chemical compound will be admitted unless in- 
formation be furnished regarding tests for identity, purity and 
strength, and, if a gor ge compound. the rational formula. 

Rule 3. No article that is advertised to the public will be 
admitted: but this rule will not apphy to disinfectants, cos- 
metics, foods and mineral waters, except when advertised in 
an cbiectionable manner. 

Rule 4. No article will be adm!tted whose label, package or 
circular accompanying the package contains the names of dis- 
eases, in the treatment of which the article is indicated. The 
therapeutic indications, properties and doses may be stated. 
(This rule does not apply to vaccines and antitoxins nor to 
advertising in medical journals, nor to literature distributed 
solely to physicians.) 

Rule 5. No article will be admitted or retained about 
which the manufacturer, or his agents. make false or mislead- 
ing statements regarding the country of origin, raw material 
from which made, method of collection or preparation. 
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Rule 6. No article will be admitted or retained about 
whose tierapeutic value the manufacturer, or his agents, make 
unwarrantea, exaggerated or misleading statements. 

Rule 7. Labels on articles containing “‘ heroic” or “ poison- 
ous ” substances should show the amounts of each of such in- 
gredients in a given quantity of the product. 

Rule 8. Every article should have a name or title indica- 
tive cf its chemical composition or pharmaceutical character, 
in addition to its trade name, when such trade name is not 
sufficiently descriptive. 

Rule 9. If the name of an article is registered, or the label 
— the date of registration should be furnished the 

ouncil. 

Rule 10. If the article is patented—either process or prod- 
uct—the number and date of such patent or patents should be 
furnished. If patented in other countries, the name of each 
country in which patent is held should be supplied, together 
with the name under which the article is there registered. 


EXPLANATORY COMMENTS ON THE RULES, 


Rule 1. Certainly no one can object to this rule. The physician not 
only has the right to know, but it is his duty to know, the composition 
of medicines he prescribes for his patients. He may not be interested 
in the details of the method or of the process of manufacture of an arti- 
cle, but he should know what medicinal agents it contains, and the 
amourts represented in a given quantity of the article. 

Only in exceptional instances is it necessary for the physician to 
know the solvent, vehicle or other diluent, or the particular flavoring 
agent which may have been empleyed. For thig reason, while the Coun- 
cil desires the formula and the details as to the method of preparation 
to be sufficiently complete to enable it to verify the correctness of the 
assertions made regarding an article, the description to be published 
will usually consist only of a statement of the amount of each medi- 
cinal agent or ingredient in a certain quantity—generally the ordinary 
dose—of the article, and in some instances the general character of the 
solvent or vehicle and flavors. 

In preparations for external use, the therapeutic efficiency is greatly 
influenced by the nature of the vehicle. Therefore, in such prepara- 
tions, the character of the vehicle or base should be stated, so that it 
may be known whether the article is penetrative or simply protective. 

Rule 2. In order to avoid errors in the case of chemical compounds 
and to guard against adulterations, lack of potency or strength and 
—s one chemical for another, it is necessary to have at hand 
suitable identity tests. Where these facts have appeared in the litera- 
ture, or in standard text-books, reference to them will be sufficient, but 
with new chemicals. especially synthetics, the manufacturer or his rep- 
resentatives will be required te supply such tests to the Council, to- 
gether with the rational or structural formula, in order that an intel- 
ligent opinion of these products may be obtained. 

Rule 3. While the correctness of the principle that physicians can- 
not be expected to favor any medicine which is exploited to the lay pub- 
lie will be readily conceded, this rule is to be modified in its application 
to articles not strictly medicinal. 

Rule 4. This rule may appear to some as radical, and yet on con- 
sideration it will be found just to the public, to the physician. to the 
manufacturing pharmacist and chemist, and also to the retail druggist. 
It must be remembered that it applies only to the package, and to the 
labels, circulars, etc., accompanying it. It does not in any way inter- 
fere with advertising, circulars, literature, etc., furnished to physicians. 
Experience has clearly shown, however, that it is not safe to enumerate 
on the package the diseases in which an article may be indicated, since 
this is also the means by which the laity, who are not competent to de- 
termine whether or not its employment is safe and proper, may be in- 
duced to continue its use or to recommend it to others quite regardless 
of the evident dangers of forming drug habits or of doing serious injury 
by employing a remedy that in reality may be contraindicated. It is 
the physician’s prerogative to determine in what disease the article 
may be indicated, and he is nct supposed to go to the drug store for his 
knowledge regarding this. It is not the function of the pharmacist to 
recommend or to prescribe medicines, but only to be familiar with their 
pharmaceutical and chemical characters, strength and dosage and with 
the best forms of administraticn. 

It is asserted that the naming cf diseases on the label of the pack- 
age is necessary, because many physicians will be unable to tell from 
the therapeutic properties alone in what diseases a medicinal article 
may be indicated. This may be true with a certain class of doctors, but 
it is certainly not true with the vast majority of the educated, pro- 
gressive physicians of America, and this is the class whose interests are 
concerned in this movement. There may be some exceptional articles, 
such as foods, digestants and mineral waters, in which the therapeutic 
properties alcne may not sufficiently indicate the use, and in these 
cases. perhaps, reference may be made to certain symptoms: if such 
references appear they will be carefully considered. Antitoxins and 
vaccines come under this exemption. The Council, however, is unani- 
mously of the opinion that this method of exploiting the medical pro- 
fession is one of the principal causes which has made the best physi- 
cians hesitate to prescribe any proprietary medicines, has led others 
into irrational therapeutics, has made pharmaceutical tyros believe 
that they could prescrihe just as well as the physicians, and has been 
the means of causing scores of these medicines to be used for self- 
medication by the laity, to the detriment and sometimes to the serious 
and permanent injury of the person taking them. The physician would 
prefer that the manufacturer confine himself to furnishing the articles 
and reasonable information regarding their identity. quality. strength 
and pharmaceutical and chemical character, leaving the physician to 
indicate in what diseases they should be used. 

lt is believed that the application of this rule would most quickly 
determine what manufacturers would rather have the preference and 
favor of the vast majority of the medical profession and of the mem- 
bers of the American Medical Association than the doubtful support 
of a rapidly disappearing minority of practitioners. 

Ample time will be given manufacturers to conform to this rule, 
and also to Rule 8, entailing changes in labels or in other printed mat- 


ter. 

Rule 5. While this is a rare contingency. yet in the past many rank 
frauds of this nature have been perpetrated on the profession. and the 
rule will have a tendency to prevent such attempts in the future. 

Rule 6. As in the preceding instance. this rule will have the tend- 
eney to restrict manufacturers or agents in their claims as to the 
therapentic superiority of their products, without interfering with any 
reasonable asserticns, especially when such are confirmed by clinical 
data from responsible medical men. 

Rule 7. For the infcrmation of the pharmacist or dispenser, and to 
enable him to act as a safeguard to the patient and to the phvsician. 
all medicinal articles containing such potent agents as the poisonous 
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alkaloids and other organic substances and the salts of some of the 
metals should have the exact wy of these ingredients contained in 
the average adult dose stated on label. A list of these potent sub- 
stances will be prepared for more spécific information. 

Rule 8. In order to prevent the confusion now existing with refer- 
ence to many articles known only by more or less arbitrarily selected 
or coined, usually protected, names, it is necessary that every article 
which is intended solely for ph. 8’ use or prescription be desig- 
nated by a scientific title or by a name descriptive of its pharmaceutical 
character, and. as far as practicable, of its principal medicinad constit- 
uents. Synthetic chemical products should give the true chemical con- 
stitutional or structural name, in addition to the trade name. The 
application of this rule will enable physicians to use many of these 
articles which at present they are afraid to nse because of uncertainty 
as to the identity—owing to the similarity in the names of many of 
these entirely different products—or prefer not to prescribe in order to 
avoid criticism and the danger of self-prescription by their patients. 
This provision will thus be of great benefit to manufacturers of meri- 
torious products, will relieve pharmacists of many trying situations in 
interpreting correctiy the names of articles desired by physicians, and 
will protect both physicians and laity from the evils named. 

The Council will use reascnable discretion in enforcing this rule 
with reference to trade names of long established articles. 

Rules 9 and i0. This information is desired to enable the Council 
and others interested to determine the legal status of these articles and 
for ready reference through publication. 


This announcement is signed by the following gentlemen, 
who constitute the Council of Pharmacy and Chemistry of 
the American Medical Association: Arthur D. Cushny, Ann 
Arbor; C, Lewis Diehl, Louisville; C. S. N. Hallberg, Chicago; 
Robert A. Hatcher, New York; L. F. Kebler, Washington; J. H. 
Long, Chicago; F. G. Novy, Ann Arbor; W. A. Puckner, Chi- 
cago; Samuel P. Sadtler, Philadelphia; J. O. Schlotterbeck. Ann 
Arbor; George H. Simmons, Chicago; Torald Sollmann, Cleve- 
land; Julius Stieglitz, Chicago; M. I. Wilbert, Philadelphia, and 
H. W. Wiley, Washington. 

WHAT PROPRIETORS THINK, 

The proprietors of several of the best known and most 
widely advertised of the ethical proprietaries were interviewed 
by representatives and all expressed themselves as being irrev- 
ocably opposed to submitting to the conditions imposed by the 
above rules. Though none of them cared to be quoted, each 
expressed a cheerful willingness to forego any advantage which 
might accrue from advertising in the journal of the association 
rather than to make even minor changes in labels or business 
methods in order to conform to the rules laid down. 


PLASTER HOUSES COMBINE. 
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Johnson & Johnson and J. Ellwood Lee Company Pool Interests 
—No Advance in Prices—Only Two Houses Involved. 


The following statement has been issued jointly by Johnson 
& Johnson, of New Brunswick, N. J., and J. Ellwood Lee Com- 
pany, of Conshoshocken, Pa. : 

During last November Messrs. Walding, Hover and Cutler, a com- 
mittee representing the wholesale druggists. called at our office and 
asked us fo co-operate with them, in order to bring about better condi- 
tions betWeen the manufacturers and dealers. 

We immediately undertook to bring the manufacturers together on 
some basis where the interests of all would be protected. The situation 
was thoroughly canvassed, and after several months and many meetin 
of the manufacturers no satisfactory results could be found that would 
be permanent. 

The two houses subscribing to this letter have evolved a plan. and 
it is a forward movement in the right direction. The details will be 
placed before you as soon as an appointment can be made. 

In the meantime we believe you would best serve your interests by 
conservative purchases and refraining from making long time contracts. 

We hope you will be pleased with our efforts, as some improvement 
is promised. 

In connection with the above circular, Johnson & Johnson 
state that they have acquired an interest in the J. Ellwood 
Lee Company and that the arrangement made does not involve 
the merging of the two concerns. Each of the two houses will 
maintain its identity. There will be no change in manage- 
ment, policy or sales force. Each factory will be conducted 
exactly upon the same lines as before. There will be no change 
in prices except in certain instances where it is hoped that a 
lessening of prices may be brought about. 

The demoralization existing for some time past in this 
branch of the trade has been detrimental to all concerned. 
The manufacturer, jobber and retailer have suffered very ma- 
terially between the war of interests and prices, and if not 
checked this line of goods would tend to become “bargain 
counter ” articles. 

While this movement will not have the effect of overcoming 
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all of the evils, about which there is on all sides a just cause 
of complaint, it is a step toward this end. 

Messrs. Johnson further state that the two houses will make 
every effort to work out conditions that will establish for their 
products uniform and fair prices, and thus help to maintain 
profits for themselves and for the jobber and retailer. 

Messrs. Seabury and Johnson, when interviewed concerning 
the agreement embracing all the large houses, declined to dis- 
cuss the matter. 


DANGER IN TELEPHONED PRESCRIPTIONS. 


Half a Grain of Opium Causes Death—Confusion in Transmission 
of Directions to Divide into Powders—Conflicting Evidence. 


{From our Regular Correspondent.) 

Boston, March 8.—A poisoning case occurred in Revere re- 
cently by which a three-year-old child lost its life, The re- 
sponsibility apparently lies between the attending physician and 
the pharmacist. In any event, the fatality teaches a lesson— 
namely, the danger of telephoning prescriptions. Silas R. Mc- 
Vey, of Chelsea, at whose store the prescription was compound- 
ed, states that the prescription was dictated to his clerk by the 
doctor. The latter ordered half a grain of opium, half a grain 
of calomel and one grain of bismuth. This was written down 
by the clerk, who then asked the doctor how many powders 
were wanted. The reply was 20. The clerk asked if he wanted 
the ingredients mixed and divided into 20 powders, or to make 
20 powders containing the ingredients and quantities as the 
doctor dictated. The doctor, according to the clerk, wanted 20 
powders, each containing the amounts named. 

The prescription was then copied by the clerk upon a pre- 
scription blank, and on this blank were written the words after 
the quantities, ‘in each.” It was understood by the clerk as a 
normal prescription for an adult. 


Buffalo’s Pharmacist Politicians. 


Under the heading “ Scots in Buffalo,” the London Chemist 
and Druggist prints the following: : 

“It is a source of pride to the druggists of Buffalo, N. Y., 
that two of their number have recently been elected respec- 
tively presidents of the two legislative bodies of the city—the 
Board of Councilmen and the Board of Aldermen. During the 
coming year Mr. Thomas Stoddart will preside over the de- 
liberations of the former body, and Mr. Neil McEachren over 
those of the latter.” 


Obituary. 


PROF. ALBERT B. PRESCOTT. 


Prof. Albert Benjamin Prescott, director of the chemical 
laboratories of the University of Michigan, ex-president of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association and the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science and the oldest pro- 
fessor in the university in point of service, died from organic 
heart disease, February 25, aged 74. Professor Prescott started 
life as a poor boy in Hastings, N. Y., where he was born, De- 
cember 12, 1880. He was graduated in medicine from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1864, and served for one year as as- 
sistant surgeon in the army. In 1865 he was appointed as- 
sistant professor of chemistry, and five years later his title was 
changed to professor of organic and applied chemistry. Since 
1876 he had been dean of the pharmacy department, and since 
1884 director of the chemical laboratory. As an author Pro- 
fessor Prescott produced the following books: “ Outlines of 
Proximate Organic Analysis,’ ‘Chemistry of Alcoholic 
Liquors,” “ Qualitative Chemical Analysis,” “First Book of 
Qualitative Chemistry ” and “ Manual of Organic Analysis.” 
His original contributions to current pharmaceutical literature 
were numerous and of high grade, and as a teacher he has in- 
spired many students who, following his example, have en- 
riched science by their researches. 
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The funeral services were held at the home of the deceased, 
in Ann Arbor, on Tuesday, February 28. In the morning at 10 
o’clock memorial services were conducted in one of the halls 
of the University of Michigan. Members of the university 
faculty filled the stage, and the large audience was made up 
chiefly of students and well-known pharmacists from Detroit 
and elsewhere. Addresses were delivered by President Angell, 
Dean Vaughan, of the medical department; Professor D’Ooge, 
of the chair of Greek, and Professor Herdman, of the medical 
department. These addresses were all of them beautiful and 
appreciative tributes to the man and the scientist. Following 
them resolutions were read which had been passed by the med- 
ical department, the pharmacy department and the six classes 
in medicine and pharmacy. As each class president arose to 
read the resolutions the entire class stood up behind him, and 
altogether the memorial services, from first to last, were full 
of the veneration and admiration in which Dr. Prescott’s 
memory was held alike by the youngest student and the oldest 
professor. 

At the completion of the services the entire audience pro- 
ceeded two abreast across the campus and up the street to the 
late home of the deceased, where the remains were viewed. 

In the afternoon the regular funeral services were held at 
the house at 3 o’clock and were very largely attended. In fact, 
the house was too small to accommodate the scores and scores 
of social, church and professional friends who came to pay 
their last respects to the departed. The addresses at the me- 
morial services in the morning had been eulogistic in tone, and 
the ministerial remarks in the afternoon were properly made 
with a view to show how perfect Dr. Prescott’s religious faith 
had been throughout his life and how vitally it had had to do 
with the establishment of so high and noble a character. 

Many prominent Detroit and Michigan pharmacists were 
present at both services. Among those from Detroit were the 
following: Dr. A. B. Lyons, Prof. F. G. Ryan and Joseph Helf- 
man, representing the American Pharmaceutical Association ; 
W. A. Hall and W. H. Burke, representing the State Pharma- 
ceutical Association; Harry B. Mason, of the Bulletin of Phar- 
macy; C. F. Mann, A. S. Parker, F. A. Thompson, J. W. T. 
Knox, Frederick Stearns, jr., Dr. E. M. Houghton and Dr. J. 
M. Francis. Henry Heim, of Saginaw, representing the State 
Board of Pharmacy, was also present. Beautiful floral pieces 
were sent in behalf of the A. Ph. A., the State association, the 
Board of Pharmacy, the Detroit alumni and friends, FE. G. 
Swift, and Frederick K. Stearns, to speak only of those coming 
from the representatives of pharmacy. 


Mare Boymond, for many years one of the editors of our 
esteemed Parisian contemporary, the Répertoire de Pharmacie, 
is dead at the age of 58. He was an occasional contributor to 
the AMERICAN DrvuaGIsT, one of his important articles being a 
review of the 1890 United States Pharmacopeia. 


Frederick Vollmar, who did relief work in New York City 
for about 40 years, died at his home, 172 Hast 117th street, 
Thursday night, March 2, of heart failure. 


DIED. 


Hatzi.—-In Montreal, Canada, on Monday, February 20, 
Humes Hall (formerly of New York and Philadelphia). 

Hakrison.—In Liverpool, N. Y., on Saturday, February 18, 
William Harrison, in the sixty-sixth year of his age. 

KElLENBERGER.—In Pittsburgh, on Tuesday, February 21, 
Frederick J. Kellenberger. 

Kocu.—In Davenport, Iowa, on Sunday, February 26, P. T. 
Koch, in the eightieth year of his age. 

Liston.—In Orange, Mass., on Tuesday, February 21, Walter 
R. Liston, in the twenty-second year of his age. 

Parr.—In Santa Fé, N. M., on Tuesday, February 21, Oscar 
C. Parr, of Govanstown and Baltimore, Md. 

Prescotr.—In Ann Arbor, Mich., on Saturday, February 25, 
Albert B. Prescott, in the seventy-fourth year of his age. 

WoLENER.—In Montreal, Canada, on Monday, February 27, 
J. M. Wolener, in the fiftieth year of his age. 


_ 
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Greater New York News. 


L. V. Levy, manager of the San Francisco office of Magnus 
& Lauer, was in town recently. 

H. K. Mulford, of Philadelphia, paid a brief trip to the New 
York City branch of his house last week. 

The schedules in bankruptcy filed by N. Lopard & Co., cos- 
metic manufacturers at 725 Broadway, this city, show liabili- 
ties of $46,644 and assets of $6,151. 

Emil Levi, New York representative of C. F. Boehringer & 
Soehne, is back at his desk after an absence of some two weeks 
on account of sickness. 

The Charles E. Sholes Company has established industrial 
laboratories for chemical research and analysis at 164 Front 
street. J. E. Teeple is in charge. 

The white lead department of W. J. Matheson & Co. and the 
offices of the Hernaline Company have been moved from 186 
Front street to rooms 9 and 10 in the United States Arcade, 
196-202 Water street. 

Judge Thomas has granted a discharge in bankruptcy to 
Franklin H. Kalbfleisch, who was recently examined in con- 
nection with the affairs of the Martin Kalbfleisch Sons Com- 
pany. 

Judgment has been secured by Schieffelin & Co. against F. 
H. Kollman for $72.64. The Humphreys Homeopathic Medi- 
cine Company recently got judgment against Joseph Breslin 
for $71.31. 

Allen R. Fellows, general manager of the Searle & Hereth 
Company, Chicago, spent a couple of days in New York about 
March 1, putting in an appearance at the Drug Club, of which 
he is a nonresident member. 

The Norwich Pharmacal Company has moved to more com- 
modious quarters in 70-72 Fulton street. The firm was former- 
ly located at 64 Fulton street. The growing demand for the 
company’s preparations necessitated the change. 


Negotiations have been completed by Magnus & Lauer, es- 
sential oil dealers, to occupy the building at 257 Pearl street 
as soon as alterations are finished. The firm expect to take 
possession about the middle of April. In their new quarters 
they will have treble the floor space they now have in their 
quarters at 92 Pear! street. 

An attachment was served recently on the Bromonia Com- 
pany, manufacturer of a headache remedy, at Broadway and 
Twenty-third street. The attachment was obtained by A. F. 
Habar and E. Pennock on an assigned claim for goods sold to 
the company by W. R. Warner & Co. 

A petition in bankruptcy has been filed against the Trinidad 
Bitters Company, manufacturer of aromatic bitters at 76 Pine 
street, this city, by creditors. The principal creditor is C. G. 
Weidinger, vice-president and treasurer of the company, who 
claims he loaned the company $22,640 during the past year. 
The creditors claim the company is insolvent. 


Simeon B. Minden, proprietor of a pharmacy at Twenty- 
seventh street and Eighth avenue, who was arrested in October 
for counterfeiting the trade-mark of a certain make of pills, 
was convicted in the special sessions on March 9 and was fined 
$500. He paid the fine. Two of his employees were fined $50 
each, which he also paid. At the time of his arrest the detect- 
ives found a plant for the manufacture of pills. 


At the meeting of the directors of the General Chemical 
Company the following officers were elected: President, Wm. 
H. Nichols; vice-president, Sanford H. Steele; second vice- 
president, Charles R. Smith; third vice-president, Everett B. 
Bragg; secretary, J. Herbert Bragg; assistant secretary, 
Thomas F. Burgess; treasurer, James L. Morgan; chairman 
of the Executive Committee, Edward H. Rising. 

At the annual meeting of the College of Pharmacy of the 
City of New York, to be held at the college to-morrow, Tuesday, 
evening, the following nominations will be submitted by the 
Committee on Nominations: 


For president, Nicholas Murray Butler; for first vice-presi- 
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dent, Charles F. Chandler; for second vice-president, Wm. Jay 
Schieffelin; for third vice-president, Herbert D. Robbins; for 
treasurer, Clarence O. Bigelow ; for secretary, Thomas F. Main; 
for assistant secretary, O. J. Griffin; for trustees to serve three 
years: William C. Alpers, Max J. Breitenbach, Charles S. Erb, 
Leo W. Geisler, jr., Henry Imhof. 


N. Y. R. D. A. BALL. 
A Great Social Success. 


The annual ball of the New York Retail Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation took place at the Grand Central Palace, Forty-third 
street and Lexington ‘avenue, on Friday evening, March 3, and 
was a great social success. Owing to a death in his family 
Peter Diamond, who did most of the preliminary work and to 
whom the success of the affair was largely due, was unable to 
be present. As a slight mark of respect the grand march was 
omitted. Dancing was preceded by an excellent vaudeville en- 
tertainment by professional performers, under the stage direc- 
tion of M. H. Throop. This part of the evening’s gaiety was 
thoroughly enjoyed by an audience occupying every chair that 
had been provided. When the dancing began about midnight 
it was estimated that upward of 1,500 persons were on the 
floor. A. Bakst was floor manager and performed the func- 
tions of that office with noticeable ability. He was assisted by 
Joseph Herzenberg, I. Picker, Wm. S. Sindey and J. Beck. One 
of the most active figures on the floor was the lively and versa- 
tile Louis B. Epstein, who was assistant chairman of the Floor 
Committee, Robert Goldberg being chairman. The members 
and visitors were received by Joseph Weinstein, the secretary 
of the Board of Pharmacy, who acted as chairman of the Re- 
ception Committee. The visitors included, among others, Dr. 
George C. Diekman, Counsellor Herold, of the Board of Phar- 
macy; William J. Carr and “ Charley ” Smith, of Parke, Davis 
& Co.; A. J. Stephens, of Johnson & Johnson; Alderman John 
L. Goldwater, and the representatives of the pharmaceutical 
journals. 

The utmost good feeling and enthusiasm prevailed throughout 
the evening, and in point of both attendance and enjoyment the 
ball eclipsed anything of the kind hitherto attempted by local 
pharmacists and adds considerably to the already fine record 
made by the New York Retail Druggists’ Association under 
the presidency of Mr. Diamond, and of which the members are 
justly proud. 


LOUISVILLE DRUGGISTS WIN OUT. 
? A Victory for the N. A. R. D. 


A case resembling in many particulars that of the Platt 
case, decided recently in Chicago, has been before the Chancery 
branch of the Supreme Court of Kentucky for some time. The 
case was brought by the firms of W. F. Klusmeyer, Olga Renz 
& Co. and C. B. Rademaker & Co., of Louisville, against the 
four wholesale drug firms and 23 retail druggists of Louis- 
ville for refusing to sell certain proprietary medicines to the 
plaintiffs, who charged that they were the victims of a boycott 
which was doing them great injury. A lengthy joint opinion 
sustaining the right of the retail druggists and wholesalers to 
refuse to have business dealings with the plaintiffs was de- 
livered in the case by Judges Miller and Kirby on February 11. 

The history of the case has features of special interest for 
druggists in other communities. It seems that the retail drug- 
gists of Louisville met on December 15, 1902, and adopted a 
minimum schedule of prices on proprietary medicines. All 
of them except the plaintiffs agreed to it, but as they refused 
to join the schedule was never published. The names of the 
recalcitrants were, however, shortly afterward published to 
the trade through the “ cut-off list” issued from Chicago, and 
from that time the plaintiffs asserted that they were only able 
to buy goods surreptitiously in small quantities. The decision 
of the court is that the organized druggists of Louisville had 
a perfect right. to do as they did, for they had only refused 
to have business relations with the plaintiffs. The court there- 
fore decided that there was nothing to enjoin. 
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A Laggard Spring—Lax Business—Cut Rate War Still Rages— 
Direct Contract Plan Working Satisfactorily—Huw Some Drug- 
gists Are Overstocked. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 8—It is the time of the year 
for a decided stir in the drug trade, though it must be admitted 
that the weather has not yet heard of spring; so that the regu- 
lar spring ailments are still holding off also till some of the 
big body of snow is gone. Some of the Buffalo druggists are 
saying that they are getting a somewhat better run of prescrip- 
tion trade, but it is not the improvemest that should be had 
at this time of the year, especially after the hard winter. There 
is time enough though for it all yet. 


CUT RATES CONTINUED. 


Buffalo is still emphatically the center of the cut-price war, 
as ever, and it is said by those of the trade whose business it 
is to keep the matter in sight that there is on foot a spring 
struggle between the leading downtown cutters such as has 
not been seen before, in spite of the long continuation of the 
war. All the leaders are on the watch for each other, and the 
moment one of them makes a reduction the others will go it 
one better till the arena will ring with the clash of swords. 
Well, the experienced druggist will look on the fight with a 
grim sort of satisfaction, for, though he knows there is not 
much in the trade for him while it lasts, he also knows that all 
of the cutters are very sick of the war and will embrace any 
plan that will bring “ peace with honor” to them all. The 
difficulty so far has been that every plan offered has hit some 
one or other a trifie hard and had to be given up. Trading 
stamps knocked out the plan that came nearest to succeeding 
and they are still in the way of an arrangement. 


THE DIRECT CONTRACT PLAN. 


There is some encouragement in the apparent success of the 
direct contract plan, though some of the retail druggists are 
‘ of the opinion that it will not last very long. Still the Miles 
agreement is working well, the Peruna agreement is bringing 
a good trade at specified prices, and now the arrangement with 
the Piso’s Cure Company is about completed. It is a slow 
method of getting at the matter, but if it is sure there will 
soon be more to believe in it. 


MR. STODDART IN THE LIMELIGHT. 


Councilman Thomas Stoddart, of Buffalo, the well-known 
pharmacist, has furnished the newspapers of. Buffalo with mat- 
ter for a sensational article embellished with foot-high head- 
lines, all because he condemned the Mayor of the city for ‘hav- 
ing sent a bill to the State Legislature without first getting 
the approval and advice of the City Council. Mr. Stoddart is 
jealous of the privileges of the Council and has earned popular 
approval by the stand he has always taken in safeguarding the 
public interests, 
can nominee-for Mayor and was named recently by the chief 
executive as acting Mayor while the present Mayor was on a 


trip to Cuba. 
NEWS NOTES. 


Wayne B. Bissell, of Syracuse, has announced himself as 
a candidate for member of the State Board of Pharmacy and 
will receive the support of the Syracuse Druggists’ Association. 
The selection of a member will be made by the New York State 
Pharmaceutical Association at its annual meeting in June. Mr. 
Bissell is vice-president of the Syracuse Association. 

One of the old drug stands of Buffalo, established far down 
the past century by W. H. Peabody and still known as one 
of the “ Peabody ” stores, is to go soon, just as the one known 
latterly as the Lyman store was shut off to make room for the 
march of progress. This one is at the corner of Main and 
Chippewa streets and is to give way to the new Market Bank 
before long. It has been owned by W. C. Dambach & Co. for 
several years and is well patronized. 


He is prominently mentioned as the Republi-. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Cornelius P. Flynn Proposed for Membership in the Board— An- 
nual Convention of the Phi Chi Fraternity—Visitors Entertained. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 

Boston, March 8.—A delegation of druggists called on Gov- 
ernor Douglas last week to urge the appointment of Cornelius 
P. Flynn, ex-president of the Massachusetts State Pharma- 
ceutical Association, as successor to George M. Hoyt, Ph.G., on 
the Board of Pharmacy. In the delegation were Henry Can- 
ning, ex-Senator Gorham D. Gilman, George W. Cobb, C. H. 
Packard, T. B. Nichols of Salem, W. W. Bartlet, George H. 
Ingraham of Newton, Prof. E. H. La Pierre, Charles EB. Bard- 
well of Holyoke, Jaraes H. Guerin of Worcester, Dr. George 
B. Cochran of Hudson. Mr. Flynn’s business is in South Bos- 
ton. He is at present president of the B. D. A. and a trustee 
of the M. C. P., and has a legion of well wishers, both in and 
outside the trade. 

It is understood that another delegation will see the Gov- 
ernor this week and present other candidates for the above posi- 
tion in this order: Messrs. Morgan of Medford, Curtis of Pea- 
body and Cooper of Plymouth. 

This vacancy may not be a desirable one after all, as there 
seems to be a difference of opinion as to whether or not the 
new incumbent would be eligible for reappointment at the ex- 
piration of the term next October. If such reappointment 
proves illegal the desirability of the position is much lessened. 


GRAND COUNCIL OF PHI CHI BANQUET AND ELECT OFFICERS. 


The annual convention of the Phi Chi Fraternity was held 
in this city on February 23 and 24, at the Copley Square Hotel. 
Two sessions were held on the 23d and one on the 24th. On 
the evening of the 23d the visiting delegates were entertained at 
the Hollis Theatre. 

The following delegates from out of town were present: 
L. B. Palmer, T. W. McNess, G. B. Weiderman, all of Philadel- 
phia, representing the Epsilon Chapter. C. J. Musselman, of 
Chicago, representing the Beta Chapter. M. H. Reosoner, Ann 
Arbor, from the Alpha Chapter, and D. B, Dwyer, of New York, 
of the Gamma Chapter. 

The local arrangements were in charge of Messrs. Phaneuf 
and Hart. O. A. Austin was chairman of the convention. The 
visitors were present at the annual banquet of the Eta Chapter, 
which was held at the above hotel on the evening of the 24th. 
H. T. Gerald, ’02, was secretary of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments. 

The visitors were first tendered a reception; then came the 
dinner, followed by an entertainment and oratory. Professor 
Nixon officiated as toastmaster.. Mw. Druin, one of the juniors, 
contributed some piano solos. O. A. Austin, the present head of 
the fraternity, was the first speaker. He welcomed the visitors, 
gave a résumé of the work of the council, and stated that the 
meeting of next year would be held at Chicago. Recitations 
by Mr. Conary followed. ° 

Other speakers were Messrs. Dwyer of New York, Palmer of 
Philadelphia, Reosoner of Ann Arbor, Musselman of Chicago, 
H. T. Blake, M. C. P., ’02, now located in New York City, and T. 
Dangelmayer, Jr., 04. Professor Scoville was one of the clos- 
ing speakers. He was given a hearty reception, listened to with 
much attention and vigorously applauded. 


TALKED ABOUT. 


A new substation has been located at O’Hare’s drug store, 
Pleasant street, Malden. 

The store of Henry H. Hovey, Whitman, recently suffered a 
loss of about $1000 to stock by a fire in that town. 

The Holyoke Druggists’ Association recently elected these 
officers: C. E. Bardwell, president ; C. M. Porter, vice-president ; 
W. E. Martin, secretary and treasurer; J. J. Curran, Mark 
Carpenter and Herman Heinritz, Executive Committee. 

The next M. S. P. A. meeting will be held at Gloucester at 
the Hawthorne Inn, June 20. Those who attend will be given 
a flat rate of $2.25 per day. The local secretary will be F. A. 
Barker. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Newspaper View of the Loder Suit—A Plaster Consolidation 
—Tragic Death of a Druggist—P. A. R. D. Dance. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 

Philadelphia, March 7.—A dispatch from Chicago under 
date of March 3 says that “ $40,000,000 filched annually from 
the American public by means of a hard and fast trade combina- 
tion is the charge made here to-day against the Drug Trust, 
against which it is said that the Federal Government is pre- 
paring to proceed criminally. Startling evidence of the scope 
and strength of the combine has been disclosed here in the last 
fortnight before Special United States Commissioner Mar- 
shall E. Sampsell, with Elwood G. Godman, Assistant District- 
Attorney, present in the interest of Attorney-General Moody. 
The amount of business controlled by the combination is esti- 
mated at $400,000,000 annually.” 

The above doubtless refers to the charges made in the case 
of C. G. A. Loder against the N. A. R. D. and the N. W. D. A. 
The dispatch has been much discussed by the wholesale and 
retail trade, but has not been taken at all seriously. 

J. & J. IN CONTROL OF J. ELWOOD LEE COMPANY. 

The control of the J. Elwood Lee Company having passed to 
Johnson & Johnson has caused much comment in this city and 
has been aptly likened unto a wedding of the giants. So popu- 
iar has the local representative of Johnson & Johnson become 
that we almost think of that firm as being a Philadelphia con- 
cern. 

A TRAGEDY. 

John E. Chatham, a graduate of the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy and a former resident of this city, but latterly a 
well-known and highly-respected druggist of Chester, Pa., yes- 
terday murdered his mother-in-law, wounded his wife so that 
her life is despaired of, struck his one-year-old daughter a blow 
in the face with the same weapon he had previously used, a 
clawhammer, and finally committed suicide by shooting. The 
tragedy emanated from a domestic quarrel, and insanity sud- 
denly developed. Mr. Chatham was well known in this city. 
and conducted a lucrative business in Chester. 

DBUGGISTS TO DANCE. 

The P. A. R. D. will to-night give their annual musicale and 
dance at Mercantile Hall, and from all indications the affair 
will be the most successful one of the kind. Nearly all the 
tickets have been sold and a good time is looked for by the 
participants. The musical programme, which is to precede the 
dance, follows : 


PROGRAMME. 
Part I. 
1. Orchestra—“ Bahes in Toyland ”...........cscccccccces Herbert. 
2. Baritone Solo—* Toreador” (** Carmen ’’).........-0-+e00% Bizet. 


Mr. J. C. Aviles. 
3. Soprano Solo—(a) Sognai (“I Dreamt’’) (b) “ Spring Song” 
F. Schira. 
Mrs. H. A, Nolte. 


4. Violin Solo—Romance from Concerto, Op. 22.........Wieniawski. 
Mr. Fritz Ullrich. 
5 ‘Deeks — eB nas od obo o's 0000902 05.59 hn 200 Verdi. 
Paul Volkmann. 
INTERMISSION. 
Orchestra—Medley Overture, “ Popular Jungle”.............. Ricker. 
Part II. 
6. Baritone Solo—* ae 4 X- SS ES Ee TT Verdi. 
Cc. A Aviles. 
7. Soprano Solo—“ Jewel Song” (from “ Faust"’)...... Ch. Gounod. 
Mrs. H. A. Nolte 
S$. Violin Solo—* Dance Spanish ”..........c0cceseecvccees Rehfeld. 
r. Fritz Ullrich. 
9. Tenor Solo—(a) Madrigal. ..........2ceeseeerseee Victor Harris. 
(b) “The Night Has a Thousand Eyes,’ (c) * Sleep, Baby, 
Re Sb bed choos > Saeee Nees centers soe er Garrett Smith. 
Paul Volkmann. 
10. Duett—* Das Siisee ides ” (from “ Lohengrin "’)......... Wagner. 
Mrs. H. A. Nolte and Paul Vo inane. 
DANCING. 


A PH.G. BEQUIREMENT FOR PENNSYLVANIA. 

A bill has been introduced contemporaneously in both 
the Senate and House at Harrisburg making it imperative 
for an applicant for registration as a pharmacist to be a 
graduate in pharmacy from a reputable college. The bill has 
the indorsement of the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Asso- 
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ciation. The enacting clause reads: “ All persons applying for 
examination for certificates to entitle them to conduct and 
carry on the retail drug and apothecary business must produce 
satisfactory evidence of having had not less than four years’ 
practical experience in the business, and shall produce satis- 
factory evidence of graduation from a reputable college of 
pharmacy.” 
PHILADELPHIA NEWS NOTES. 

W. M. Morrison has gone to Florida for the balance of the 
season. 

Dr. J. Shenkin, of Third and Lombard streets, mourns the 
loss of his father by death. 

I’. W. E. Stedem and D. J. Thomas, of Scranton, have started 
on a trip to Jamaica. 

J. F. Maurice, of Johnson & Johnson, who met with a serious 
accident some three weeks ago, has partly resumed his duties. 

Geo. Wilson is about to embark in the retail drug business 
again at Third and Linden streets, Camden, N. J. 

Dr. F. W. Marcy has disposed of his store at Sixth and Penn 
streets, Camden, to his former manager. 

F. Heckler, formerly of Sixth and Dickinson streets, has 
returned to his first love and has accepted a position with 
Jacob Bros. 

Camden is rapidly falling in line with the N. A. R. D. 
organization. Two successful meetings have been held, and on 
Friday, the 10th inst., the first organization meeting will be 
held. 

Mr. Dawis, of the firm of Bolton & Co., has severed his con- 
nection with that house, Mr. Bolton having purchased his inter- 
est. 

Henry K. Wamploe has recovered from what was: feared 
would be an attack of pneumonia and is again able to attend 
to his large business interests, 

A new store has been opened on the already thickly studded 
Ridge avenue. It is known as the Red Cross Pharmacy and is 
managed by E. BE. Bostic, formerly representing Seabury & 
Johnson in this city and elsewhere. 

William McIntyre, of Frankford avenue and Adams street, 
went to the inauguration with the Hacket Club and partici- 
pated in the parade. Mr. McIntyre is a member of the Board of 
Education and is influential in that body. 

Samuel P. Remington, a nephew of Prof. J. P. Remington, 
died suddenly at his home on West Chestnut street of Bright’s 
disease on the 2nd inst. He was in the employ of Hance Broth- 
ers & White up to within a few days of his death. He was 
popular with the trade and was rated as a good salesman. 


The Hance Brothers & White bowling team surprised 
everybody in general and themselves in particular by taking 
three straight from the Wanderers, who presented a crippled 
team. J. Elwood Lee Company’s team took three from the 
Blues and Smith, Kline & French Company’s team three from 
the Reds. 

Fire destroyed the glass factory of Henry C. Fox & Sons, of 
this city, on the night of March 2, entailing a loss of $50,000, 
and throwing about 500 hands out of employment. Fox & Sons 
made a specialty of druggists’ glassware and did a large busi- 
ness all over the United States. They have already made 
arrangements to take care of all contracts on hand. 


Registered in Massachusetts. 
During February the Board of Pharmacy held four examina- 
tions, at which the following were granted certificates : 


Chester H. Knowles, Bovey : John J. Ryan, Boston; Louis I. 
Buck, Middletown, N. Y.; Theodore Dangelmayer, jr., Waltham ; Goldie 
Green, Boston ; gore eC. ae, Wollaston; David W. Rosen, Water- 
town; Edward F. Bigelow, Marlboro; Michael F. Donnelly, Boston: 
Walter B. Dyson, Everett; Ernest W. Gates, East Dedham; Arthur S 
Mason, Lynn; Arthur H. "Ainsli e, Adams; Eugene W. Benjamin, Bos- 
ton; William’R. Canfield, Somerville; John M. Cassidy, Lee; Bertram 
od Cutler, Worcester ; Lewis Goldberg, Boston; Roscoe M. Whitcomb, 
Springfield, Vt. 


Henry Adams, of Springfield, has been elected chairman of 
the Board of Pharmacy, succeeding George M. Hoyt, recently 
resigned. 
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Northern Ohio Druggists’ Association Awaits. Events— Victory 
for the Miles Medical Company—College of Pharmacy 
Founded at Toledo—Druggists Charged with Illegal Liquor 
Sales—Mr. Tielke Appointed to the Board. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 

Cleveland, Ohio, February 28.—President P. L. Feuer, of the 
local druggists’ association, states that matters have been rather 
quiet for some time, no action having been taken on any sub- 
ject of importance. While some things are being done that 
are not quite satisfactory, they have been allowed to go on. 
However, the association is keeping in close touch with all that 
is transpiring and will be able, should occasion require, to take 
up any of the matters at the proper time. The cut rate problem 
is still before the druggists and they have done all they could in 
the way of moral suasion, but feel that to go further would be 
impolitic at the present. The way to fight the evil is by 
getting back of the factors that make it possible to do business 
in this way. This the association is trying to do. Co-operation 
on the part of druggists and manufacturers in an endeavor to 
induce all to get a living price for their goods is better than 
an open fight, which resolves itself into a money losing game 
sooner or later for all. The victory of the Dr. Miles Medical 
Company in its suit against the local department store, which is 
told in detail elsewhere in this issue, is the kin1 of work that 
counts in favor of the retailer and of uniform prices. 


A NEW COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 


At a meeting of the Toledo Pharmaceutical Association, held 
at Toledo on Tuesday, February 15, a resolution was passed 
pledging moral support and financial aid to the proposed new 
college of phatmacy in that place. It is the intention to make 
this a department of the medical college of the Toledo Uni- 
versity. Plans have been under consideration by the trustees 
for some time, but they desire to make the department self- 
supporting from the start, so that no funds need be diverted 
from the other branches of work. The action of the local asso- 
ciation assures them that any aid needed will be given until the 
department proves itself financially able to stand alone. An 
excellent laboratory will be fitted up and it is the intention to 
start a class on March 1. The regular courses will commence 
in September hereafter. 

INVESTIGATING DRUGGISTS’ LIQUOR SALES. 

The State dairy and food commissioner, Horace Ankeny, 
and Secretary W. R. Ogier, of the State Board of Pharmacy, 
have undertaken an investigation of complaints that druggists 
are selling liquors illegally in what are known as “ dry” towns 
and in portions of cities where saloons have been put out of 
business by the operation if the Brannock law. It is claimed 
that many druggists in Toledo, Cleveland, Columbus and Cin- 
cinnati have begun to sell liquor on the quiet, owing to the ad- 
vantage gained in this way. Further, it is said that in many 
smaller towns a system is used so that if one has the pass- 


word he will have no trouble in getting all the liquor he de- 


sires, 
THE NEW BOARD MEMBER. 

M. G. Tielke, a druggist on the West Side, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the State Board of Pharmacy to succeed 
George W. Voss. He is an able man of sterling character, and 
it is believed will strengthen the board in no inconsiderable 
way. Many things have come up within the past few months 
that have réquired strict attention and moral stamina, as the 
standing of the profession was at stake. The manner of deal- 
ing with them was a matter for wise discretion, but so far 
there has been a strict adherence to what is right, whatever 
might be the consequences to others. 

A. F. Plucker’s store at Clark and Baymiller streets, Cincin- 
nati, has passed into the hands of Peter Buchert. 

Mrs. Bertha Kessler, of Smith street, Cincinnati, demanded 
the arrest of a druggist who refused to sell her cocaine and 
she was herself arrested. The woman telephoned for the police 
and was brought to police court and fined. 
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Cases Dropped Against Mail Frauds—lasufficient Proof in the 
Aristol Cases—State Board Sues for $5,000.00-—To Consoli- 
idate Two Chicago Schools of Pharmacy—N. A. R. D. Exec- 
tive Committee to Meet on March 20. 





(From our Regular Correspondent.) 

Chicago, March 8, 1905.—The eases against the persons 
charged with sending bogus aristol, phenacetin and other syn- 
thetic drugs through the mails have been dropped. Those who 
were dismissed when brought before U. S. Commissioner Mason 
were: E. A. Kuehmsted and wife, 6823 Ingleside avenue; Wil- 
liam G. Nay, alias Soper, 1452 Fulton street; J. J. Dean, 6125 
Ellis avenue. The evidence was held to be insufficient. Other 
cases in which the proof is said to be stronger are to come up 
later. It is said that salesmen are again canvassing the city 
with fraudulent drugs, but the druggists are not likely to be 
caught this time. 


$5,000 SUIT BY STATE BOARD OF PHARMACY. 

The State Board of Phatiiacy has begun #tit for $5,000 
against Louis Re, proprietor of the National Drug Company, at 
430 Dearborn street, undef the “ second offétise” section 6f the 
statute. Re has been affested several recently, v 
effort will be made to stéitip out the ill Sale of cocaine to 
habitual users of the drug. Thé same question was discussed 
at a lively session of the C, Rt. D. A. Exécutivé Committee when 
the question of legislation Caiié tp. At a meeting of the sub- 
committee of the License Comitilttee of the Council Alderman 
Ryan proposed recently that at ordinance be passed prohibiting 
the sale of catarrh remedies alleged to Contain cocaine. 


MOVING TO CONSOLIDATE THE COLLEGES. 


The Chicago Veteran Druggists’ Rigas. at its last 
quarterly meeting took an initiative step toward the consolidi- 
tion of the two local schools of pharmacy. The propdsitioh Wis 
made by President Biroth, and his suggestidii was backed up 
by other speakers. T. N. Jamieson spoke of thé desifability of 
having a pharmacy headquarters stich as the ihstitttion would 
afford. Mr. Bodemann said that one school, iistead Of two, 
could create a standard and live up to it, f hing that few 
schools did. He said that the announcetti#tit§ read all, right, 
but that they are too often honored in the breach. com- 
mittee of Consolidation, consisting of A. E. Ebert, W. K. For- 
syth, W. A. Dyche, W. Bodemann and President Biroth, was 
appointed. The committee represents both schools of phar- 
macy and the Veterans’ Association. A. E. Ebert made a report 
on his trip as a member of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation’s Legislative Committee tg the North Dakota Legisla- 
ture. W. K. Forsyth read a paper in which he recounted some 
interesting reminiscences. 


MORE DRUG STORE ROBBERIES. 

Andrew Scherer, the well-known druggist, who has a store 
at Division and North State streets, has suffered from a second 
visit by robbers. The thieves got $55, after which they had a 
revolver fight with the cierks. No one was hurt. A woman 
who happened to pass the store was ordered inside by the man 
on watch, but she was not molested. John J. Schmitt was held 
up in his store at North Clark street and Ariington place and 
was robbed of $165. His clerk and three customers were also 
robbed. All were compelled to line up behind the prescription 
counter. As a result of the continual robberies special squads 
of policemen have been detailed to guard drug stores, but they 
have made no captures. 

STATE AID FOR HISTORICAL RESEARCH. 

The Chicago Veteran Druggists’ Association has issued ap 
appeal to the druggists of the State of Illinois to lend their 
influence toward securing the passage of the House bills 176, 
177 and 240, introduced by Hon. Frank J. Hesul in the interest 
of historical research as carried on by the Illinois State His- 
torical Society. This society has issued several volumes of 
great interest to Illinois history, and also the first part of the 
history of the Chicago drug trade, collected by the untiring 
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efforts of A. E. Ebert, historian of the Chicago Veteran Drug- 
gists’ Association. x 
CHICAGO NOTES. 

F. P. Boyden has moved his store from West Twelfth street 
and Lawndale avenue to Steger, one of Chicago’s new suburbs. 

Isaac Platt has filed an amended bill against the N. A. R. D. 
asking why he was singled out for discipline, seeing that there 
are others. 

The National Executive Committee will hold its mid-year 
meeting in Chicago, March 20-23, at the Hotel Stratford, Michi- 
gan avenue and Jackson boulevard. Several important matters 
will come up. 

The second annual banquet of the Kansas City Retail Drug- 
gists’ Association, which took place recently at the Coates 
House, was attended by 350 retailers. A number of interesting 
speeches were made. 

There were about 300 who enjoyed the first ball given by the 
Social Drug Club in the ballroom of the Sherman Club, Chicago. 
Mr. and Mrs. Alex Harris led the grand march. Several 
speeches were made during the evening. 

Fred. Malcolm, formerly known on the stage as a female im- 
personator, has bought William H. Sage’s store, at Cottage 
Grove avenue and Forty-second street. While on the stage 
Mr. Malcolm was known as a “ prima donna.” 

E. J. Cook, who has been assistant manager in Chicago for 
the Norwich Pharmacal Company, has decided that an office 
position is not to his liking, and will hereafter look after the 
interests of the company in the State of Wisconsin. 

The L. K. Waldron drug store, which has -been in the Briggs 
House, at Fifth avenue and Randolph street, for many years, 
will soon be compelled to move, unless the proprietors of the 
building change their minds. A saloon keeper has outbid them 
for the corner. 

G. E. Serwe, of Clegg, Serwe & Prien, San Francisco, has 
been in Chicago for two weeks buying goods and renewing ac- 
quaintances with his old friends here. Some member of the 
firm goes out every year, the bulk of the buying being done in 
Chicago and New York. 

Alexander Peake, formerly an employee of Charles H. Slack, 
the grocer, who failed recently, tried to commit suicide in the 
Auditorium drug store by putting carbolic acid in a glass of 
soda water he was drinking. A clerk saw something was 
wrong and knocked the glass from his hand after he had taken 
only a swallow. 

To effectually break up the cocaine traffic evil the board is 
to adopt the plan of proceeding directly against clerks who 
make the sales and against managers of stores as well as 
against their proprietors. Clerks who devote years to procur- 
ing licenses to handle drugs, the board figures, will not en- 
danger their licenses for the small salaries paid in the cocaine 
sales places. Licenses may be revoked on second conviction 
under the antidrug laws. Aid of reputable druggists, it is 
declared, has been lent to the movement against cocaine sales. 

The American Soda Fountain Company, of this city, has 
moved its plant from 21 North Clinton street to 184-186 East 
Washington street. This is within four doors from the Loop, 
and the only soda fountain salesroom in the business district 
of Chicago. The new manager, H. S. Scarborough, was on the 
payroll of the American Soda Fountain Company for 15 years, 
after which he was seven years with the Crown Cork Company, 
then he was offered the management of the Chicago branch and 
accepted same. These salesrooms are strictly up to date, and 
they now have on exhibition some of the finest fountains to be 
found anywhere in the West. The building is 150 feet by 60, 
with fine shipping facilities and well lighted. 


The Buffalo office of Parke, Davis & Co., which has long 
been in charge of F. W. Buescher and began in a very moderate 
fashion quite a long time ago, is steadily strengthening its staff 
of salesmen and is now quite a liberally appointed establishment 
of itself. Some time ago the east side territory of Buffalo 
was given to C. J. Johnson, who came from the Paine Chemical 
Company, of Rochester, and lately there has returned to the 
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office O. S. Salisbury,*who for a time held the position of man- 
ager of the Jones Pharmacy at Wilson, N. Y., but appears to 
prefer the city again. He will look after the wants of the 
physicians in Buffalo. 


THE SOUTH. 


Carnival Time in New Orleans—Opening of the Baseball Season 
in the Drug Trade—News Notes of Louisiana Druggists. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 

New Orleans, La., March 6.—Whether or not Carnival 
affects the drug trade one way or another, Carnival is on in 
New Orleans and the city men of the wholesale houses are 
doing little or no business. People coming in from the country 
are not coming in to buy goods but to participate in the Car- 
nival festivities. Business has been apparently forgotten, ex- 
cepting in the cases of the hotel men and the retail druggists. 
These are reaping what little benefits there are. The large 
crowds of strangers have increased the business of the retailers 
ahd these times are busier than usual with them. The city 
men of one jobbing house here reported that the retailers were 
too busy to talk to them. Consequently they were selling little. 
In the country, however, the drummers from the New Orleans 
wholesale houses continue to do well and business holds its 
own outside of the Crescent City. With to-morrow’s parades 
and balls, however, the Carnival will come to a close and the 
exodus of visitors will begin. New Orleans will then resume 
her usual quiet and business will replace the pleasure spirit 
which has pervaded the city for the last week. 

NEW ORLEANS NEWS NOTES. 


Dr. J. C. Richard, a well-known young medical man, has 
opened the Young American drug store, at Constantinople and 
Prytania streets. His place bids fair to become one of the lead- 
ing retail drug sores of the upper districts. 

Probably one of the most attractive retail establishments 
in this city is the little place Dr. Charles G. Magruder has 
opened in St. Charles street, near Canal. Though the place is 
small it is beautifully fitted up and the stock is unsurpassed. 
The location is admirable, this now being the closest store to 
the St. Charles Hotel. 

The Red Cross drug store, of Napoleonville, La., has been 
opened for business. Dr. Rogers, a well-known druggist, is 
the proprietor of the place. 

A new drug store has been opened for business at Opelousas, 
La. Myron W. Swords, a popular young man of that place, is 
the proprietor. 

C. C. Johnston, treasurer of the Parker-Blake Company and 
liquidator in charge of the affairs of Wright’s Pharmacy, has 
wound wp the liquidation proceedings by selling out the stock 
in job lots. It brought about $700. -Wright’s Pharmacy is one 
of New. Orleans’ landmarks, and for many years has been 
situated at Prytania and Euterpe streets. In going over the 
books Mr. Johnston found nearly, if not quite, 50,000 prescrip- 
tions, dating back as far as the Civil War. 

A DRUGGISTS’ BASEBALL FIELD. 

The Commercial Baseball League, in which teams from 
Parker-Blake Company and I. L. Lyons & Co. are interested, is 
building the Commercial Park out near City Park. The place 
is 500 feet square and is being fenced in now. Grand stand and 
bleachers are being built and the diamond is bejng marked off. 
The season will open March 26, by which time everything will 
be in readiness for the several teams comprising the league to 
begin the battle for the championship of 1905. A number of 
commercial houses, including the two drug houses, make up 
the league. The Parker-Blake team has been strengthened 
considerably since last year and, it is said, will put up a hard 
fight for the 1905 pennant. The boys from I. L. Lyons & Co. 
will put into the field the strongest aggregation they can get 
together. Heretofore the championship battles in the Com- 
mercial League have been very interesting, but this year they 
promise to be more so than ever. Commercial Park is the big- 
gest in the city. It already has a seating capacity of 1,800 and 
has been leased by the league for five years. 
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Ghe Drug and Chemical Market 


The orices quoted in this report are those current in the wholesale market, and higher prices are paid for retail lots, 
The. quality of goods frequently necessitates a wide range of prices. 





Condition of Trade. 
New York, March 11, 1905. 

The volume of business during the interval since our last 
report has seldom risen above jobbing proportions, but the 
aggregate distribution has been fairly up to the average of cor- 
responding periods of previous years. Speculation is still an 
absent feature and the consuming trade are apparently indis- 
posed to purchase in excess of actual necessities. Notwith- 
standing this, holders generally are firm in their views, there 
being ne appreciable selling pressure. The outlook for spring 
trade is regarded as very favorable, the conditions forecasting 
a rush of activity when the weather finally changes for the 
better. The manufacturers have announced an advance of 2c 
a pound in the price of citric acid, but the citric salts show 
no change. No movement of any consequence is reported in the 
leading staples, some of the more seasonable articles being, in- 
deed, characterized by considerable quietude, codliver oil being 
a notable example, while quinine, opium and menthol are selling 
in a jobbing way only, so that business on the whole is of 
comparatively meager proportions. About the usual number 
of price changes are noted in the review which follows: 


HIGHER. LOWER. 
Acetone, Glauber salt. 
Acetic acid, Opium, 

Celery seed, Nux vomica, 
Rape seed, German, Aletris root, 
Millet seed, Lady’s-slipper root, 


Quince seed, German, 
Camphor oil, 
Saffron, Valencia, 
Citric acid, 

Yerba santa. 


Sunflower seed, 
Codliver oil, 
Peppermint oil, 
Buckthorn bark, 
Cottonroot bark, 
Cassia oil, 
Cantharides, Chinese. 
Menthol. 


Acetanilid has developed more firmness, in sympathy with 
the advancing tendency of the raw material, and higher prices 
are looked for, though sales yet are making at the range of 
201%4c to 21c. 

Acetone continues to harden in value and quotations show 
an advance to 17%c to 18c. 

Acetic acid commands higher prices owing to the increased 
cost of raw material, and the commercial grade shows an-ad- 
vance to $2.60 to $3.05. - 

Alcohol is finding a moderate consuming outlet at steady 
prices, the range for grain standing at $2.38 to $2.40; Wood 
was unexpectedly advanced 10 cents a gallon yesterday, quo- 
tations being now 70c to 75c. 

Balsams.—Copaiba, Central American, is maintained with 
considerable strength at 31c to 35c, as to quality and quantity ; 
Para continues to offer at 35¢ to 37c. Fir, Canada, of the vari- 
ous grades, continues in good demand, but holders are slow to 
offer at the current range of $3.40 to $3.60; Oregon is steady 
at 85¢ to 95c. Peru is in moderate demand, with the price 
maintained at $1.0714 to $1.10. Tolu is finding a moderate sale 
only at the low range of 21c to 23c. 

Barks.—Cascara sagrada is taken in rather an indifferent 
manner by the trade, and values are more or less unsettled 
owing to this and to the fact that holders are competing for 
business; only small Ie+s are finding sale at the range of 614c 
to 10c. Cramp has °-eded since our last, good quality being 
now obtainable a’ ~—., though up to 9c is named. Cottonroot is 
in better supply aud offers more freely at 8c to 9c. Wild cherry 
of the better grade is in rather limited supply and up to 10c is 
asked, though inferior offers at 644c. Sassafras is maintained 
with considerable strength in view of the small stock, current 
quotations standing at 13c to 17c. 


Buchu leaves, short, are in improved demand and values 
rule steady at 17c to 20c. 

Cacao butter has dropped a notch or two in the interval and 
now offers at 274c to 30c, as to. brand and quantity. 

Calendula flowers are steady and in moderate request, with 
old quoted at 25c and new at 33c. 

Cannabis indica has not changed in the interval, and prices 
are maintained steadily at $1.00 to $1.05 for tops. 

Chamomile flowers are in good demand and sell at full 
previous prices, this being the case especially with Roman, 
which show an upward tendency and are quoted up to 19¢c. 

Codliver oil is selling in a routine way only, purchases 
being limited apparently to actual current necessities, and quo- 
tations have receded to the range of $35.00 to $38.00; quota- 
tions on new crop oil in Norway do not vary from $22.00 to 
$23.50. In explanation of the low price for Norwegian futures, 
it is intimated in some quarters that competition is the in- 
fluencing factor, Norwegian refiners being credited with mak- 
ing an effort to keep the Newfoundland product out of the 
market. Meanwhile quotations on Newfoundland are entirely 
nominal. 

Coumarin has been reduced by the leading manufacturers, 
and the revised quotations are $2.95 for 25-lb. lots, $2.90 for 
100 Ibs. and $2.85 for 200 Ibs.; in lots less than 25 Ibs. the re- 
vised quotation is $3. 

Cubeb berries show a downward tendency, but quotations 
are unchanged on the basis of 7c to 814c., as to quality and 
quantity. 

Cuttlefish bone continues to offer at 144%4c and 15c for prime, 
though some holders decline to shade the outside figure. Com- 
petition still prevails among dealers and tends to keep prices 
down to the present level. 

Ergot remains at the previous range of 36c to 37c for Rus- 
sian and 38c to 39¢ for Spanish, but the demand is limited and 
the undertone of the market is, if anything, weaker. 

Grindelia robusta is held with increased firmness on account 
of scarcity, and only small lots are offering at the inside quota- 
tion of 15c, 16c being a more general asking price. 

Juniper berries are held with more firmness, most of the 
cheaper lots having been taken up, and 2c is now a fairly uni- 
form quotation. 

Menthol shows no improvement;and another decline in price 
is noticed. Holders are apparently showing a greater disposi- 
tion to urge sales at price concessions, and $2.20 to $2.40 is now 
quoted. 

Nux vomica has eased off a trifle in the interval, and sales 
are now making at 3c to 3%c. P 

Opium shows more of a yielding tendency, influenced by 


* lessened demand, the article continuing to suffer from neglect 


despite reports of continued firm primary markets. Competi- 
tion among local holders is responsible for some of the weak- 
ness. The revised quotations show a decline to $2.97%4 to $3 
for cases, while jobbing quantities are held and selling at $3 
to $3.05. Powdered is unchanged at $3.50 to $3.60, according to 
test and quantity. 

Quinine is dull, the business passing being confined princi- 
pally to jobbing quantities, the output into consuming channels 
being comparatively trifling. Sales from second hands have 
been at a slight concession from previous prices, or, say, 22c to 
2214c for German and 21c to 21%e for Java. 

Saffron, American, continues in demand and firm, with the 
sales at $1.30 to $1.40. Spanish is in moderate jobbing request 
at firm values. Alicante is steady at $5 to $6. 

Wax, bayberry, continues scarce and offers in a limited way 
only at 30c, Bees reflects the firmness at primary sources and 
ordinary pure is now quoted at 32c to 321%4c, though selected is 
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still obtainable at 33c to 3314c. Brazil maintains its firmness 
on account of scarcity, as the demand is unimportant ; we quote 
the range at 40c to 42c for No. 1, 35c to 36c for No. 2, and 30c 
for No. 3. Japan is easier at a decline to 10% to 11 1-10c. 

Vanilla beans are in fair jobbing demand and prices are 
somewhat unsettled owing to competition. The quotations on 
whole Mexican show a range of $2.75 to $6.50, while cuts are 
held at $1.75 to $2.25. 

Yerba santa is in improved condition in consequence of in- 
creased firmness in primary markets and quotations have been 
advanced to 15c to 16c. 


Chemicals. 

Acetate of lime is coming forward more freely and con- 
sumers are finding less difficulty in supplying their wants, but 
prices are as yet without quotable change, 1.50c to 1.55¢ being 
named for brown and 2.25c to 2.30c for gray. 

Bismuth preparations have declined in the foreign markets. 
according to recent cable advices, but the local market is un- 
affected and domestic makers are not expected to meet the de- 
cline. 

Blue vitriol is quiet but steady at 5c for car lots. 

Bromides of the different bases are offering from the agents 
of German makers at the recently reduced range, but deliveries 
are being made only on previous purchases. Buyers in a job- 
bing way are experiencing difficulty in getting supplies at the 
lower quotations, though a Western jobbing firm is offering 
goods to the retail trade at prices which would indicate that it 
has been benefited by the recent cut. 

Carbolic acid has eased off a trifle in the interval under the 
influence of keen competition, and crystals in bulk are now 
offered at 13%4c to 15c. and pound bottles at 21c to 23c. 

Chlorate of potash is meeting with about the usual jobbing 
demand, and crystals and powdered command 8%c to 9c. 

Citric acid has developed increased strength abroad, and 
local refiners, influenced, doubtless, by this and the generai firm- 
ness and increase in price of raw material, have announced 
two advances in quotations, bringing the price for barrels and 
kegs up to 35¢c and 351%4c, respectively. One manufacturer has 
advanced the price on citrate salts, quoting iron citrate, 
U.S. P., at 43c, and the others as follows: Iron citrate, sol., 
40c; iron and ammon., cit., 40c; iron phosph., scales, 40c; iron 
pyrophosph., 40c; potass. citrate, 33c; sodium citrate, 34c. 

Cream tartar is meeting with moderate sale and values are 
maintained, 2344c to 23%c for crystals and powdered, respec- 
tively. 

Glauber’s salt is weak and unsettled, and crystals have sold 
during the interval within the wide range of 45c to 75c, as to 
quantity. The dried salt is held at 85c to $1. 

Iodine is advancing abroad, according to recent cable ad- 
vices, and while no change is reported in the local market, the 
indications point to a further advance in the price of iodine 
preparations. 

Sugar of lead has developed more firmness in sympathy, 
with the advance in acetic acid, and the makers offer in a lim- 
ited way only at 74c to 7c for brown and 9c to 9%c for 
white crystals. 

Essential Oils. 


Anise continues held and selling at $1.15 to $1.1714, and 
some holders decline to shade the outside figure. Firmer ad- 
vices have been received from Hongkong, but the impression 
prevails somehow that there is little real warrant for the firm- 
ness in this article, 

Camphor has continued in active demand, and prices are 
steadily. maintained on the basis of 10¢ to 11c. 

Cassia is dull and values are a shade easier, with the sales 
at 72%4c to Tic. 

Citronella has reacted to some extent and it is intimated 
that a fraction less than 35¢ might buy, though 35c to 37c is 
generally quoted, the outside quotation being for drums. 

Clove is selling quite freely in a jobbing way at the range 
of 67%4ec to T2M%e. 
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Lemongrass is in better supply and easier, with sales re- 
ported at $3 to $3.75. 

Peppermint is dull and neglected, with bulk quoted nomi- 
nally at $3.10 to $3.40 on the spot and at $8 in the West; for 
H. G. S. $3.40 to $3.50 is asked. The repOfts of damage to the 
peppermint crop by the prevailing g@vere weather have 
prompted one well-known local dealer to inject some fun into 
the situation. In a circular issuéd im, headed “ The 
Premature Failure of the Peppermint Crop,” he says: 


The continued apathy among dealers here and abroad, combined 
with the depressing influence of the Japanese oil, have made it neces- 
sary, this year, to have an earlier destruction of pepperaiat erop 
than usual. For the first time in my experience of forty years, the 
speculators through the trade jcurnals have Made their ann ati- 
nouncement of the failure of the crop fully sixty @ays in advance thé 
average date of planting. The facts, however, are that there is no morte 
foundation for the published reports than in the case of those referring 
to the proverbial failure of the Delaware peach crop. 


Gums. 

Aloes of the different grades continues in moderate demand 
and steady in price, Curacao being given the preference at 
3%c to 4c, though Cape is inquired for, and we hear of sales 
at 10¢ to 18c. 

Asafetida shows little or no change from previous reports ; 
sales of good to prime at 19¢ to 22c. 

Benzoin is in moderately active demand, the better grades 
of Sumatra receiving most inquiry at 27c to 34c. 

Camphor is held with increased firmness and does not offer 
below 801%c in cases; for barrels the price is 80c. 

Gamboge is steady and in somewhat better demand. with 
sales on the basis of 80c for prime pipe. 

Kino is held with more firmness and the inside limit has 
been raised to 26c, though 25c might buy on a firm bid; up to 
30¢ is asked as to quality. 

Tragacanth, Aleppo, is finding satisfactory sale in a job- 
bing way within the range of 30c to 65c, as to quality and 
quantity. 

Roots. 

Aletris is weaker and less inquired for and values have de- 
clined in consequence, the principal holders now quoting 42c 
to 45e. 

Alkanet is meeting with a moderate inquiry only at the cur- 
rent range of 8%c to 9c. 

Golden seal has met with a good inquiry during the interval 
and values are well maintained at the range of $1.65 to $1.70. 

Ipecac is jobbing slowly within the range of $1.25 to $1.35 
for Rio and $1.30 to $1.35 for Carthagena. 

Lady’s-slipper continues scare and wanted, and it is difficult 
to shade 42c, with up to 45c asked, according to quality. 

Pink is maintained with firmness in the face of a more 
active inquiry, and 22c to 25c is generally quoted, though some 
holders decline to shade 23c. 

Senega has met with some attention and such sales as have 
come to the surface were at the previous range of 64c to 69c. 

Valerian is held with increased firmness in the face of 
stronger advices from abroad. Most of the cheap lots of Bel- 
gian have been taken up and current quotations are 64c to 614c 
for the variety named, 12c for true German, and 30c for Eng- 
lish. 

Seeds. 

Anise, Russian, is well sustained at the range of 514c to 
5l4c; star is steady at 17c to 17%c, with little offering at the 
lower price. , 

Canary has continued in request, with the sales of Smyrna 
at 54c to 5%c and Sicily at 5%c to 6c. 

Millet has improved in tone somewhat, reflecting the posi- 
tion of the seed at primary sources, and quotations show a0 
advance to 1%c to 2c. 

Quince, German, is in better demand and with spot stock 
small quotations have been advanced to 34c to 35c. 

Rape, German, is in small stock and the market has de- 
veloped a firm tone at an advance to 2%c to 3c. 


Sunflower is easier in consequence of freer offerings from 
producing markets, and quotations show a decline to 4%4c to 
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Opportunities for Export Trade 





{Written for the American Druggist.) 
BUENOS AIRES, THE PARIS OF THE WESTERN HEMI- 
SPHERE. 
By G. H. Taret, New York. 

Buenos Aires is the Paris of the Western Hemisphere. Its 
streets are well paved, its buildings handsome and modern, and, 
above all, its people gay and well dressed. In fact, nowhere 
else in the Western Hemisphere can such brilliant and hand- 
somely dressed crowds be seen as those which fill up the palm 

















Palermo Park, Buenog Aires. 


lined drive of Palermo Park, which is the fashionable place of 
assemblage of an afternoon. 

The “ manta” or black shawl worn by the women of South 
America from Panama to Valparaiso disappears, and in its 
place you see the becoming head dress and chic costumes of 
Paris set forth in the vivid colorings dear to the Latin races. 
In the matter of restaurants, too, the traveler, weary of Span- 
ish cooking, will be delighted to find at least half a dozen res- 
taurants the cuisine of which will compare favorably with that 
of any on Broadway. i" 

The education of the pharmacist is conducted very much along 
the same lines in Buenos Aires as it is in Paris, but as a matter of 
fact, only a very small percentage of the graduates of the School 












Gibson’s Pharmacy, Buenos Aires.—The Main Building, 192 Defensa 
Street. 


of Pharmacy of the University go into the actual practice of 
pharmacy. Most of them continue their studies and graduate 
in medicine, while many take up analytical chemistry,’ enter 











Avenida de Mayo, Finest Street in Buenos Aires. 


official life or find some other means of utilizing their special 
knowledge than behind the counter of the retail pharmacy. 
In Buenos Aires the proportion of pharmacies to inhabitants is 
about 1 to 2,300. The city is amply supplied with free dis- 
pensaries, co-operative sick “benefit societies and similar or- 
ganizations which tend to reduce the number of prescriptions 
dispensed, so that the amount of business left to the average 
pharmacy is not very large. Notwithstanding the disadvan- 
tages accruing from this competition the business here seems 
to be a fairly profitable one, as many of the pharmacies will 
compare favorably with the most elaborate of the Broadway 
stores. 





Gibson's Pharmacy, Buenos Aires.—Interior of the Main Store. 


specialties furnishes a considerable proportion of the adver- 
tising in the newspaper and periodical press, which, by the 
way, is very attractive. Indeed, the average New Yorker would 
be much surprised to see the excellent work done in journals 
such as La Ilustracion Sud Americana, and the comic weeklies, 





The public is accustomed to practice self-medication toa, 
very considerable extent, and the advertising of proprietary. 
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such as Palgarcito and Guignol, which are, respectively, the Puck 
and Judge of New York. In La I/Ilustracion are found many 
attractive illustrations of characteristic South American scen- 
ery, while half-tone reproductions from the current art exhibi- 
tions show the high degree of culture which makes such ex- 
hibitions possible. The original drawings in the comic weeklies, 





Gibson's Pharmacy, Buenos Aires.—The Prescription Laboratory. 


while wholly different from what we are accustomed to in their 

American counterparts, are nevertheless amusing, and in some 

instances very artistic and occasionally quite “ Frenchy.” 
PHARMACEUTICAL SPECIALTIES HAVE A LARGE SALE. 

The French specialties seem to have the larger sale, though 
some few articles of American origin, such as Reuter’s Soap, 
Chesebrough’s Vaseline and Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, are 
largely advertised and in very general use. The surgical 
dressings of the American manufacturers are growing in popu- 
larity, though the dressings of local manufacturers have con- 
siderable sale. The majority of the chemicals and drugs used 








Gibson's Pharmacy, Buenos Aires.—The Pharmaceutical Laboratory. 


are imported from England and Germany, save for the phar- 
maceutical specialties, perfumes and toilet soaps, etc., which 
are drawn mostly from France, and to a smaller but increasing 
extent from the United States. 

While the pharmacists of Buenos Aires appreciate the high 
quality of the pharmaceutical preparations made in the United 
States, they claim that the cordiality of the relations between 
the two countries has been weakened by the present tariff on 
wool, which they claim bears heavily on one of the principal 
productions of the Argentine Republic. The steamer connec- 
tions also are not so satisfactory with the United States as 
with London and Hamburg, and the ease with which business 
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can be transacted through the London banks, several of which 
have branches in Buenos Aires, still further tends to retard 
the growth of a closer trade relation between the United States 
and the “ Paris of the Western Hemisphere.” 


A SUCCESSFUL PHARMACIST IN BUENOS AIRES. 

The accompanying photographs of the pharmacy of Diego 
Gibson furnish a good illustration of what may be accomplished 
in a comparatively short time in the building up of a large and 
successful business in Buenos Aires. Sefor Gibson founded his 
establishment in 1892 at 192 Defensa street, the location now 





Gibson’s Pharmacy, Buenos Aires.—The Branch at the Corner of 
Bartolomé Mitre and San Martin Streets. 


occupied by his principal store. This store occupies 490 square 
meters and includes the pharmacy proper, the dispensing labora- 
tory, the drogueria, or drug store, in which are stored the sup- 
plies and where those supplies are received and shipped; the 
offices and several storerooms in which surpius stock is stored. 

What is known as the pharmacy proper is a spacious store, 
the reception room of which will accommodate from 80 to 100 
patrons at one time. The interior fittings are handsome and ex- 
pensive, but, as will be seen by the accompanying illustrations, 
they are not gaudy. This store occupies the corner and faces on 
both Defensa and Alsina streets. 

The dispensing laboratory adjoins the pharmacy and is de- 





Gibson’s Pharmacy, Buenos Aires.—Interior of the Branch Store. 


voted exclusively to the dispensing of prescriptions by a corps 
of expert pharmacists. 

The drogueria, fronting on Alsina street, embraces the re 
ceiving and shipping departments, Sefior Gibson having built 
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up a considerable jobbing business. The offices and storerooms 
are both on the ground floor, and give ample space for the 
carrying on of the clerical work and for the storage of surplus 
stock. At 365 Alsina street is the chemical laboratory, under 
the direction of Dr. Guillermo Schaefer, which is devoted to 
analytical work of all sorts. In this laboratory the drugs im- 
ported by Sefior Gibson are examined and all kinds of an- 
alytical work done for industrial undertakings as well as for 
physicians. : 

A separate room adjoining the analytical laboratory is 
fitted out with the latest forms of sterilizing apparatus, and 
here absorbent cotton, gauzes, bandages, etc., are prepared. 

The adjoining building at 335 Alsina street is devoted to the 
pharmaceutical laboratory, where a full line of fluid extracts, 
tinctures, etc., are made, as well as a number of specialties 
which Sefior Gibson has succeeded in popularizing among the 
medical profession. 

THE BRANCH PHARMACY. 


At the corner of Bartolomé Mitre and San Martin streets 
Sefior Gibson established a branch pharmacy in 1900, under 
the capable direction of Seficr José Gabbi:ni, one of the foun- 
ders of the house and a most competent pharmacist. 

This branch is provided with a separate sterilizing room 
and a dispensing laboratory in which are found all the latest 
and best equipment. 


PHARMACY IN MANCHURIA. 


With Oku’s Army at Liaoyang—Sorcery Rubs Elbows with Phar- 
macy—A Drug Store in Liaoyang—American Proprietaries in 
Manchu Stores. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 
LIAOYANG, MANCHURIA, October 4, 1904. 

Nothing was more curious to our sight when, with General 
Okw’s army. we entered the lurger towns of Marchuria than 
to find apothecaries doing business on the sidewalks. There 
would be an indentation in the house line, a cut leading to a 
compound, and in that space the druggist would have set up his 
table, his mortar and pestle, and displayed his herbs and 
barks and his array of specifics, these last always in little 
oblong bottles as long as your finger, all of the same shape 
and size. There would be cures for everything from ‘“ sore 
eyes” to beri-beri. Little packages of black adhesive plaster 
we took to be—remembering pictorial advertisements in maga- 
zines at home—‘“ wrinkle removers,” for we had seen women 
wearing them in Japan and Manchuria upon the forehead and 
low on the temples. It is thus, we thought, the Oriental woman 
keeps her face smooth as ivory. But we were wrong. They 
were for headaches. ; 


SORCERY AND PHARMACY. 

Next to the open booth of the apothecary would be, on one 
side, the table of the sorcerer, iaid out with charms and magic, 
and on the other that of the fortune teller, with slips of paper 
holding readings from the moon and stars, little compendiums 
of the meaning of dreams, interpretations of happenings—each, 
it seems, “ casts its shadows before” and to the seers of fates 
leads to some definite resultant occurrence ahead. The juxta- 
position of sorcerer, fortune teller and compounder of medicine 
was rather disturbing, and one of us who was searching for 
a remedy for the peculiar throat affection called the ‘‘ Manchu 
cough ” returned to camp disconsolate. “It might lead to con- 
sumption,” he said, “ but now I feel that 10 cents worth of 
honest unmagical horehound candy would be enough to knock 
it out.” 

That was at Haicheng. Rains which made scarcely fordable 
torrents of low streams and let ponies at each step into mud to 
their knees had given to everybody colds and slight fevers, and, 
being far removed from physicians of the sort we had been 
used to, these caused a general uneasiness. Each member of 
the foreign corps carried a medicine box, but nothing in any 
box seemed to be of any service in a case of “ Manchu cough.” 
With those who were military attachés there was a surgeon, 
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a colonel of the British army, but he was miles beyond the line 
across which we were forbidden by the Japanese to go, and the 
Japanese medical corps was further still to the north, inac- 
cessible. One night there came a “pneumonia scare,” after 
every stitch we had on was water-soaked, and we sent out for 
full suits of Chinese clothes (those being the only sort to be 
had), and by fires built on the flagging of a temple we partook, 
as solemnly as the place befitted, of Scotch whiskey and 
quinine. 
PRAYER, PAPERS. 

Some of the men had received bits of paper inscribed with 
prayers from little Japanese girls they had known at Myano- 
shita, Nikko, Tokio and Kamikura. They were prayers to 
Buddha, to the gods of War and of Pestilence, to preserve the 
bearers from all the dangers of march and battle. Men who 
had been dismayed and bereft of faith at sight of the sorcerer 
and the fortune teller flanking the apothecary. still kept these 
twisted papers in their left-hand upper waistcoat pockets! But 
possibly that was a sign of trust in the spell of the good-wisher 





The Leading Pharmacy in Liaoyang. 


of the musmees themselves rather than in the paper prayers 
they had devotedly furnished from the temples. At all events, 
the “ Manchu cough,” dysentery and the “ adobe itch” had no 
respect for the musmees or their gods. Certain of these re- 
ligious inscriptions, to be sure, should have been rolled up in a 
ball and swallowed, and two musmees back at Kamikura and 
Myanoshita will sorrowfully maintain that disregard of in- 
structions was alone to blame for attacks of sickness. You 
know one must everywhere, with medicines, follow the direc- 
tions. ; 
A HIGH CLASS MANCHU PHARMACY. 

Not till we entered Liaoyang, just after the three days’ 
battle, while the heaps of abandoned Russian flour and 
forage were still blazing high and the thousand-year pagoda 
rose dim in the smoke which enveloped the ancient city—not 
till we rode through its stone and iron gates—did we see the 
best sort of Manchurian pharmacy. Herewith is a picture of 
it. There are bottles of beer in the windows, along with French 
brandy, for in Liaoyang, as in some towns in America, the 
pharmacist is supposed to have in stock several wines and alco- 
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holic tonics. While the Russians still held out, and when the 
Japanese entered, these constituted the stock which was oftenest 
“turned over.” On a white board to the left you found that 
the Japanese already had listed each article on sale within 
and had fixed its price with military precision. This was for 
the sake of their own soldiery, whom they would protect from 
high war prices, because in the Japanese army a soldier re- 


‘ceives only about 86 cents gold a month (about what the Rus- 


sian laborer gets a day in Government employ and is revolt- 
ing against). 


THE FAITHFUL SCOTCH MEDICAL MISSIONARY. 


When we entered this drug store the head man was seated 
behind the counter smoking a long-stemmed pipe with a silver 
bowl. He had the face of a student; his three assistants, too, 
were of a superior class of Manchu. “ Wingua?” he asked 
immediately, with that bland, ingratiating smile which always 
reminds one of an abused kitten. “ Yes, foreigners,” we an- 
swered; “ Americans, English, French.” Through an inter- 
preter he said to us that Americans and English were greatly 


Japanese Red Cross Celebration of the Mikado’s Birthday. Effigy of 
the Sacred Crane Made from a Soldier’s Fur Waistcoat. Russian 
Bayonets form Eye and Beak. 


liked in Liaoyang. “ Why more than the French or the Ger- 
mans or others?” we wanted to know. “ Americans and Eng- 
lish very kind,” was the explanation; and then we heard for 
the first time of the Scotch missionary doctor who had made all 
people who speak our tongue trusted and beloved. He lives 
with his wife, who is an invalid, near the south wall in a 
Chinese house with European windows. There he has minis- 
tered to Chinese and carried on a hospital during several years, 
achieving a position of unique influence. Except a German 
wine seller, he was the only white man left in Liaoyang when 
the Russians retreated on the morning of September 4. Hun- 
dreds of Manchus within the walls were killed and wounded in 
the course of the battle outside, and these the Scotch doctor and 
his wife nursed and treated with Western medicines, and gave 
Christian burial to. He built a bomb-preof dugout in his com- 
pound to shelter women and children and kept as many as 
would come fed and guarded till the war passed over the city 
toward Mukden. Whatever you hear of missionaries in the 
East, please remember this of the Scotch missionary doctor of 
Liaoyang. 

His reward was as follows: As soon as the Japanese en- 
tered one of their soldiers climbed his wall to ransack his 
place. The doctor resisted; the Japanese soldier stabbed him 
in the side of the neck (I saw the wound) with a bayonet, and 
then escaped. The news went out over the world, for an Asso- 
ciated Press correspondent, an American, who was with the 
Russian side, and stayed too long at the doctor’s house on the 
night of the retreat, got captured by the Japanese, and cabled 
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the story when he was transported to Newchwang and deported 
to Tientsin. On getting word of it from Tokio Marshal Oyama 
sent a gift of 1,000 yen ($500) to the doctor and another 1,000 
yen for his hospital, and then sent a messenger to inquire if 
the facts were quite as bad as stated! 


SCOTT’S EMULSION IN LIAOYANG. 


But I was going to say that the Liaoyang drug shop had its 
shelves and glass showcase full of bottles with Chinese labels, 
Japanese tooth brushes with flexible horn handles (for scra)- 
ing the tongue in the morning), Japanese tooth paste (terrible 
to taste), Japanese imitations of foreign pocket mirrors, Geisha 
girls on the backs, and two or three American patent medicines 
which had been in demand by the departed Russians. Esje- 
cially displayed was a huge banner lithograph of Scott’s Emul- 
sion of Cod Liver Oil, with a fisherman lugging a huge cod over 
his shoulder. This, it appeared, was so prominent because it was 
recommended by foreigners for the “ Manchu cough,” and we 
took the tidings gladly back to camp, that the diminishing stock 
of whiskey and quinine might not be exhausted. Only the 
superior Russian officers drink whiskey, and all that could be 
had in Liaoyang was what the Japanese captured from the 
Russian quarters. Aside from vodka, their preference was for 
cognac and sweet Roederer champagne. 


GINSENG HIGHLY ESTEEMED. 


There was one other good Manchu drug store in Liaoyaig. 
In that, as in the first, there were three rows of drawers under 
the shelves, containing herbs and powders, somé rather strange. 
Ginseng, which up-State New Yorkers are cultivating as a 
precious herb, is really precious in Korea, Japan atid afl China, 
for it is held to be an aphrodisiac, an eM@ir vit, a restorer of 
sexual vigor. Men in Manchuria risk life to obtain it, and 
Eastern people pay fabulous prices for it, although Western 
physicians say it has no therapeutic value. Japanese, Chinese 
and Koreans believe in it, and if the root of the plant be seven 
years old it has high market value. Sometimes ginseng brings 
a thousand times its own weight in silver. In former days, 
when Korea had to pay tribute to China, ginseng was recog- 
nized as part of the necessary impedimenta of legation and 
official travelers, who were allowed “twenty catties each of 
red ginseng, duty free.” This is to be found in the drawers of 
the drug store, and also the powder made from the young vel- 
vet horns of the Manchurian stag. Such horns are macerated, 
the skin dried in alcohol, and the powder produced is sup- 
posed to be an infallible restorer of vigor. Of the virtues of 
this, too, Western physicians are incredulous; they say that it 
merely quickens the heart beat like a dose of ammonia. But no 
Oriental will believe it. At Vladivostok the Russian “ Askold 
Hunting Club” has received $360 gold for one pair of. stag 
horns in the velvet, and an average of $160 gold. 

Manchuria exports in a year $167,000 worth of ginseng. 

The country is rich in medicinal plants, and the remedial 
value of most of them, except the castor oil plant, is known. 
This is not looked upon as medicinal at all. She buys, through 
Newchwang, a lot of medicines in return from China. I have 
not the figures.on medicines imported from America, but they 
are much smaller than they would be if others besides the 
emulsion people awakened to the usefulness of cultivating her 
trade. Under Russia there have been restrictions, as Russia 
considered the country still in a state of war, but if the Jap- 
anese finally win Manchuria, and keep their promise as to the 
*“‘open door” (which is not sure), there will be a great oppor- 
tunity for manufacturers of American pharmaceuticals an@ 
proprietaries. 


Foreign Proprietaries in Spain. 


The manufacture of approved foreign remedies in Spain 
has to be carried out in the laboratory of a Spanish pharima- 
cist. The labels, which are to be written in Spanish, must bear 
the name and address of this pharmacist. The pharmacist, 
who is, moreover, answerable for the preparation, may undef- 
take to make the specialty of only one foreign firm. 














